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SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Herz is a young damsel waiting to be washed, who seems 
“well off for soap,” and fond of the lavation. By good 


rights she should be shown again, after the ceremony— || 


though all damsels are not improved by the doings-up of a 
toilette. Please imagine her after she is washed, dear reader, 
as we “‘ came away just then.” 


THE ZOMBI, OR MURILLO’S PUPIL. 
Translated from the German for the New Mirror. 

Many years ago, on a beautiful summer morning, several 
young men, who emerged from different streets, pursued 
their way towards the house of the celebrated painter, 
Murillo. 

They all arrived at the door at the same moment, ex- 


changed salutations in a cordial manner, and called each || 


other by name. 
reached the studio. 


They hurried up the flight of stairs and || 
The maestro had not yet entered, and 


each artist approached his easel, to see if the colours were 
well dried. 
“ By the holy St. James of Compostella !” enceiened | 


Isturez, “‘ which of you remained last in the studio yes- 
terday ?” 
* You have not yet recovered from the effects of your 


. . . | 
morning nap,” replied at the same time Fernandez and Cor- 
dova, “‘or you would surely recollect that we all went|| 





home together.” 

“ There is a point beyond which forbearance ceases to | 
be a virtue,” continued Isturez, evidently in a bad humour. | 
“ Yesterday, before leaving the studio, I consumed an hour 


at least in cleaning very carefully my palette and brushes, |, 


and this morning I find them dripping with paint.” 


* See there! look !” cried Carlos; ‘* there is another lit- | 


tle face, just in the corner of my picture; and it’s by no | 

means a bad one either. 

amuses himself every morning with painting a figure, first | 

upon the wall and then upon my canvass.” } 
“ Yesterday, Fernandez, there was one just above your | 

easel.” | 


‘Tt must be Isturez ; his palette is proof positive against | 


him,” said Fernandez. 

“No, by the holy madre! it was not I,” replied Isturez. 

“ Do not swear ; such a face you never could have paint- | 
ed,” said Carlos. | 

“ Be that as it may, Don Carlos, I have never yet painted | 
any quite so indifferent as yours.” 

“And my brushes too are all moist!” exclaimed Gon. | 
zales. ‘ By the old patron saint of Spain! something very 
mysterious goes on here at night.” 

“ Do you not think with the creole Gomez, that it is the | 
Zombi who pays these nocturnal visits to our studio ?” asked 
Isturez. | 

“ Certainly ! I believe it,” returned Mendez, who had 
thus long remained silent, while examining attentively one | 
of those beautiful sketches which peeped forth, in greater or | 
lesser number, every morning from their canvass, as though | 
called into existence by the magic wand of some super- | 
natural visitant. I wish in my ‘ Descent from the Cross’ he 


had had the kindness to have sketched the head of the Holy | 
Virgin ; my conception may be ever so pure and chaste, 


Carajo! who can it be that thus 1 


| but my pencil obstinately refuses to obey the impulses of 
my imagination.” 

At these words Mendez approached his easel. An ex- 
'clamation of astonishment burst from his lips, and he stood 
| petrified at the spectacle presented to his view. A beautiful 
| Madonna’s head, merely sketched, but of wonderful expres- 
sion, stood out clear from the canvass, graceful and pleas. 
ing, amid the other figures of the picture, like an unearthly 
| apparition. 

“How now? What’s the matter with you all?” demand- 
‘ed a stern, gruff voice, which roused the youth from his 
meditations, who bowed respectfully before the speaker. 

“Examine for yourself, Sefior Murillo,” answered all 
the young men simultaneously, pointing to the easel of 
| Mendez. 

“ Whose work is this ? Who painted that head ?” asked 
| Murillo, with eagerness. “ Why do you not answer? Who- 





| ever sketched that Madonna will some day or other be the 
[master of us all. Does no one speak? I should be proud 
‘to acknowledge it as the production of my own pencil. By 
the soul of my father! what tenderness! what sweetness ! 
what delicacy! Mendez, my dear pupil, speak, is it yours ?” 

‘No, maestro,” replied Mendez, evidently grieved. 

“ Was it you, Isturez? or you, Fernandez? or you, Cor- 
| dova ?” 

‘“‘ No, maestro,” replied they simultaneously. 

“ But,” said Murillo, impatiently, ‘it could not have 
made its appearance here of itself. Some one must have 
done it.” 


|| 'This is not the first nor the only mysterious and inex- 


plicable affair which has transpired in your studio,” replied 
Cordova, the youngest of the pupils. ‘ Believe me, maes- 
‘tro, this place abounds in spirits, who regularly assemble 
| here every night, and play off their pranks till the dawn of 
| day.” 

“Tam by no means so superstitious as Cordova,” said 
Fernandez ; “ but true it is that events occur within these 
walls which surpass belief.” 
| “And what are they?” demanded Murillo, sternly, 
whose gaze was still riveted on the head of the beautiful 
Madonna. 

“In obedience to your orders, sefior, we never leave 
the studio without putting everything in the most perfect 
order, cleansing our palettes, washing our brushes and ar. 
ranging our easels; but every morning we find all things in 
the greatest confusion, our palettes loaded with paint, and 
on all sides we behold the most exquisite sketches, and are 
‘astonished at their incomparable beauty! In one place 
the head of an angel; in another that of a demon, or the 
profile of a lovely female, or the head of an old man; but 
all wonderfully beautiful and admirable in their composition, 
setting imitation at defiance. We rejoice that this day you 
have had an opportunity of witnessing these remarkable 
phenomena yourself; and if the individual who thus amuses 
himself here in the dead hour of the night be not yourself, 
|| sefior, then I must agree with Cordova that it is, beyond all 
doubt, the devil !” 

“I would to heaven it were! Willingly would I avow 
myself the delineator of those refined and delicate fea. 
tures—of that bold and majestic outline! There are, doubt. 





'| less, in the picture some few variations from the rules of art ; 
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but those few are lost amid its transcendant beauties. Sebas-|| which he was enveloped, and whose large black eyes 
tian! Sebastian !”’ he cried, interrupting himself, “* we will| sparkled in the obscurity like lustrous brill ants. He was 
soon ferret out the mysterious artist. Sebastian,” he con- leaning upon an easel, in a graceful posture, still and un- 
tinued, addressing himself to a little creole, about four- |; moveable, and plunged in the profoundest reflection. With- 
teen years of age, who hurried at the call of his master, || out his observing it, the door opened gently, and a man, 
‘have I not ordered you to sleep in this place every night ?” | whose features it was impossible to distinguish in the gloom 
“Yes, sefior,” replied the timid and terrified boy. which pervaded the apartment, entered, advanced towards 
“ Well, and do you sleep here ?” him, and called him by name. Sebastian was too much 
“ Yes, sefior.” occupied toreply. He was seized by the arm. 
“Well, then, speak! Who was it that either last night|| Sebastian raised his eyes—a tall, fine-looking creole 


or this morning entered this room before the arrival of these | 
gentlemen? Speak, or I’Jl soon find means to compel you !” 
exclaimed Murillo to the boy, who continued revolving his | 
feathered cap upon his thumb without replying ; 
this mystery.” 

“Nobody, sefior, that I know of,” replied Sebastian, | 
tremblingly. 

** Slave !”” 

“No one but myself has entered this apartment, upon | 
my word, seiior,” repeated Sebastian, kneeling and raising | 


his hands imploringly to his master. i 


“« Sebastian,” replied Murillo firmly, * listen tome. I am | 


determined to find out who painted this Madonna’s head, | 
and the others which these young gentlemen have observed | 
here for several mornings past. This night you shall keep | 
watch, instead of sleeping; and to-morrow, if you have not 
detected the guilty individual, you shall receive twenty-five | 
lashes. Dost thou hear? Go and grind your colours; and | 
you, gentlemen, go to your work.” 

The young men applied themselves with enthusiasm to 
their occupation, but no sooner had Murillo left the studio | 
than the mysterious artist again became the subject of con. 
versation. Mendez spoke first. 

* Look out for scourging to-morrow, boy, if you do not| 
detect the intruder to-night. Give me some yellow.” 

“You do not need any, Sefior Mendez. There is al-| 
ready too much yellow on your picture. As to the intruder, | 
it’s my opinion it’s Zombi.” 

“Cease your stupidity about Zombi,” said Gonzales, im- | 
patiently. | 


“You may believe in the Zombi or not, Sefior Gonzales, || 


but that does not disprove his existence, nor that he is some- 
times a good spirit and sometimes a malicious one; for it 
was he, undoubtedly, who so pulled the arm of your ‘ John 
in the Wilderness’ out of shape ; for,” continued Sebastian, 
jeeringly, ‘if the other was equally long, he might unloose 
the latchets of his shoes without bending his bedy.” 

The attention of all was directed to Gonzales’ picture, 
and they cast a look of astonishment first at Gonzales and 
then at Sebastian. 

**Do you not all see that there is truth in Sebastian’s 
criticism ?” said Isturez, examining more closely the un- 
natural limb, which had hitherto escaped their observation. | 

Gonzales coloured, looked angrily at Isturez, and pettish- | 
ly reminded Sebastian of the twenty-five lashes he was to 
receive on the following day. 





In this manner they jeered and rallied each other until | 


the hours devoted to study had expired, then arranging the | 


studio they exchanged salutations, and parted until the fol- | 
lowing day. 





It was night, and the studio of Murillo, the celebrated 
painter of Seville, which during the day presented such a 
scene of mirth and activity, had become silent and solitary 
as the grave. A single lamp burnt dimly upon the marble 


table in the centre, and near it stood a boy, whose pale 
complexion accorded well with the gloomy darkness in 





‘“ unravel ! 


stood before him. 


|| ‘* What brings you here, father?” asked the boy, with 


evident concern. 

“* Only to keep you company, my child.” 

“That is unnecessary, father; return to your bed. I will 
| keep watch alone.” 
| “ But if the Zombi should appear ?” 
| Sebastian smiled and replied : 
| Tam not afraid of him, father.” 

“ But if he should take you from me, my child ?” 
The boy raised his eyes towards the large skylight in the 
| vaulted ceiling, through which the twinkling stars were 
glimmering with peerless ray. 
| Place your trust there, father, and return again to your 
bed. I will lay myself down upon the carpet, and seek for- 
| getfulness in sleep.” 
| ** But are you not afraid the Zombi will come, Sebastian?” 
“‘ No, father ; the belief in the Zombi is only a supersti- 
| tion of our country; and Father Eugenio has told you as 
| well as me that there are no such things as supernatural 
| beings.” 
‘* Why did you tell the young gentlemen of the studio, 
| then, that it was the Zombi who sketched those mysterious 
| figures ?” 
| For my own amusement, father. I enjoyed their as- 
| tonishment.” 

“Well, good night, my dear boy,” said Gomez, as he left 
the room. 

Sebastian no sooner found himself alone than he leaped 
about the room for joy. 

“ And now to my work,” he cried; but, stopping sud- 
denly, he paused and reflected on the morrow. “ Twenty- 
five lashes if I do not tell who has sketched these figures ; 
and double that number, perhaps, if I confess myself the 
guilty one. What shall I do?” 

Sebastian kneeled upon the carpet, which served him at 
night for a bed; but an irresistible drowsiness crept over 
| his senses in the middle of his prayer, and leaning against 


|| the marble wall of the studio, he fell into a profound slumber. 





A faint dusky ray of the morning light stole through one 
of the large oval windows of the apartment, and fell softly 
upon the easel of Mendez. The sonorous clock of the old 
| cathedral of Seville tolled the hour of three, and aroused 
Sebastian from his slumbers. Any other child would have 
yielded to the control of weariness and slept; but Sebastian, 
who had only three hours for himself—three hours of liberty, 
leaped from his resting-place and advanced toward a half- 
open window, to inhale the fresh air of the morning. 

“Up, up, Sebastian,” said he to himself; ‘* you have only 
three hours of your own, improve them; and the remain- 
der belongs to your master.” 
| By this time he had completely banished his drowsiness. 
| Terrified by the sensation which his pictures had created 
| the day preceding, his first impulse on awaking was to ef- 
face every line his pencil had traced ; and, dipping his brush 
\in oil, he advanced towards the Medonna, who, through the 
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gloom of the vast and sombre apartment, looked more beau- 
tiful and lovely than ever. 

“Blot out those enchanting features—obliterate those 
heavenly-beaming eyes! No, never! Rather will I endure 
the threatened punishment, rather will I undergo any tor- 
ture, than thus annihilate this most beautiful conception of 
my imagination. The young artists themselves had not the 
heart to efface them, and shall I do it? No, never! That 
lip lives, breathes and speaks. If I should erase that celes- 
tial countenance, I should feel as though I had caused the 
life-blood of the ever-blessed Madonna to flow. No, rather 
will I prosecute the glorious task and complete it, let the 
punishment be what it may.” 

No sooner had this thought entered his mind than Sebas. 
tian seized the palette of Mendez, prepared the various 
colours, advanced towards the easel and resumed his fasci- 
nating urdertaking. The sun rose higher and higher, and 
Sebastian continued to paint, occupied alone with his 
charming Madonna, who began to receive additional life 
and animation from his magic pencil. 

“One touch more here—and there a more delicate 
shade—then this mouth; ch heavens! it opens—these | 
eyes gaze on me with a celestial expression—this forehead, 
what purity! O adorable virgin!” 

Sebastian, lost in his rapturous and boundless enthusi. | 
asm, forgot the hours that were gliding swifily away, and 
his threatened punishment. The youthful artist, before his | 
picture, saw nothing besides tie angelic face of the blessed | 
Mary, who seemed to smile upon him with a mingled look 
of approbation and love. 

Suddenly he awoke from his revery. He heard a slight 
noise as of persons advancing behind him, and, turning 
quickly round, beheld all the pupils and his master at their 
head. He did not dream for a moment of attempting to 
justify himself. With the palette in one hand and a brush 
in the other, he dropped his head upon his breast, and 
awaited in silence the punishment which he was convinced 
he had so rashly provoked. 

For several minutes the most profound silence pervaded 
the company ; for, if Sebastian stood petrified with fear be- 
fore them, because he was taken in the very act, so were 
also the maestro Murillo and his pupils equally petrified 
with astonishment at what they beheld. Murillo beckoned 
to the young men, who could scarcely restrain the outbursts 
of their admiration, to be silent, advanced towards Sebas- | 
tian, concealing his emotions beneath a stern, cold gaze, H 
cast his eyes first upon his trembling slave and then upon || 
the beautiful head of the Madonna, and asked him— | 











‘‘ Who is your master, Sebastian ?” 

“You, sefior,” replied the boy, in an almost inaudible 
tone. 

“Your master of painting, I mean, Sebastian ?” 

* None other than yourself, sefior,” said the terrified boy. 

“T have never given you any instruction,” said Mu. 
rillo, amazed. 

‘You have instructed others in my presence, sefior, 
and I could not avoid learning,” replied the boy, who began | 
to take courage at the kind and gentle voice of his master. 

** And you not only heard my instructions, by Saint James 
of Compostella! but you have profited by them,” rejoined | 
the great painter, whose admiration betrayed itself against || 
his inclination. “ Gentlemen,” said he, addressing himeelf | 
to his pupils, “‘ what shall be done with this boy; does he 
merit punishment ?” 

At the word punishment, Sebastian almost lost his con- | 
sciousness; he raised his eyes timidly and imploringly to- | 
wards his master. 


} 





Speak—make known your wishes. 
sence of these gentlemen. By the ghost of my departed fa- 


“ No punishment, sefior,” exclaimed the young men si- 
multaneously, “ but a reward.” 

‘* How shall he be rewarded ?” demanded Murillo. 

Sebastian began once more to breathe. 

“ With at least ten ducats,” said Mendez. 

“Oh! fifteen would not be too much,” said Fernandez. 

‘Give him a new suit for the féte of the blessed Virgin,” 
said Gonzales. 

‘“‘ Speak, Sebastian,” said Murillo, looking at his slave, 
whose countenance manifested no signs of joy at the pro- 
posed rewards, “speak, my good boy; do none of these 
things accord with your tastes? Iam so delighted with 
these proofs of your genius, these bold outlines, this exqui- 


site colouring, in fine, with your beautiful Madonna, that 


I will grant you whatever you may desire—anything. 
I swear it, in the pre- 


ther, whatsoever you ask of me, in my power to bestow, 
that shall you receive.” 

* Ah, my master, if I only dared—” 

Sebastian fell upon both knees before his master, seized 
his hands, and one might have seen by his half-opened lips, 
might have read in his large dark eyes, beaming with 
expression, one consuming thought, which his timidity 
alone prevented him from disclosing. 

** Why do you not ask for gold?” whispered Mendez. 

* Ask for a suit of fine clothes,” suggested another. 

** Beg to be admitted among the number of his pupils,” 
added a third. 

A gleam of joy brightened the eye of the trembling boy 
at these words, but he shook his head and looked mourn- 
fully at the floor. 

** Come, come, Sebastian,” said Murillo, while he smiled 
at what he supposed to be the indecision of the youth; 
“make up your mind—decide upon something.” 

At these words an exclamation of joy burst from the lips 
of Sebastian; he raised his eyes, suffused wiih tears, im- 
ploringly towards his master, and said, with a faltering 
voice— 

*‘ Forgive me, sefior; but oh! grant me the freedom of my 


| father !” 


“Your own freedom and his also, my good boy,” cried 
Murillo, who could no longer restrain his deep emotion, but 
caught Sebastian in his arms and embraced him. “ From this 
day forward you shall be my pupil. Happy man that Iam! 
I have accomplished more than the making of pictures. 
I have created a PainTER!” 

Murillo kept his word, and Sebastian Gomez, more gene- 
rally known under the name of “ Murillo’s creole,” soon 
rose to eminence in his profession, and subsequently be- 
came one of the greatest painters that Spain ever produced. 
The cathedrals of Seville, at the present day, contain 
several of the chefs d’euvres of his genius, among which 
the most celebrated are ** The Holy Virgin with the Infant 
Christ in her arms,” a most beautiful “* Anna,” a “‘ Joseph,” 
and, above all, a ‘Crucifixion of Christ,” at whose feet 


stands the apostle Peter. W. A. S. 
THE LOGES OF NOTED ACTRESSES. 


Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 


In theatrical language, a loge is a room of smal] dimensions, 
situated in some convenient part of the theatre, in which the 
artists dress, and where they retire when their presence is no 
longer required on the stage. There are assembled those 
who adjust their attire, the costume-vender, the hair-dresser, 
_the trembling author, and the pompous director. The Joge of 
an actress in vogue isthe threne-room of the theatre. 
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It has appeared to us that a bird's-eye view of the loge | 
of a few of the most popular artistes of Paris would be both | 
curious and interesting. In these days we are not content to | 
view etherial beings while enveloped in a blaze of light, ex- | 
hibiting before crowded audiences and eliciting the applause | 
of enchanted thousands ; but it is gratifying to our curiosity 
to accompany them to their private sanctums, and visit them | 
in their retirement, before the whirlwind of popular enthusi- | 
asm has commenced. | 


The loge of Madame Rosina Stoltz, contralto of the Acade- | 


mie Royale de Musique, is the same which the cherished and 
lamented Falcon occupied fora long time. Mademoiselle Fal- 





It was eleven o’clock. Every shop was shut. M. De Gurgy 
certainly never found himself in a more embarrassing situa- 
tion. Fanny’s reputation depended on his success ! 

Just as the bell was struck as a signal for the rising of the 
curtain he made his appearance at the door of Fanny’s loge. 
He was unusually gay, and seemed to be convulsed with 
laughter at some amusing incident. In his hand was a huge 
piece of chalk. 

“ Ah!” cried Fanny, overjoyed, “ how shall I ever be able 
to pay the debt of gratitude which—” 

““ Why, by paying for the ten petits verres d’eau de vie which 
I have just drank,” replied the poet, “for I have been obliged 


con had made a little palace of it; a rich Brussels carpet, a || to enter ten cafés in the neighbourhood, and call for a petit 


gothic clock, a Psyche, with incrustations of gold, a sofa of || verre in each, in order to steal the chalk! 


blue velvet, and a suite of satin hangings of the same colour; 
nothing was wanting to render it a perfect elysium ; Cornelie 


j 


99 


The amiable author had, in reality, searched all the coffee- 
houses on the Boulevards, and when on the point of giving up 


Falcon was anxious to effect a complete metamorphosis in || the search in despair, he heard the sound of billiard-balls over 
theatrical manners and customs ; her loge was not a loge, buta | the Café Frescati, impinging against each other in rapid suc- 


veritable drawing-room. 


cession. It was his only hope. He entered, called for a petit 


There, during the interlude, assembled the brightest orna- | verre, ascended the stairs, pocketed a large piece of chalk 

which the players were using to rub the ends of their queues, 
‘ k } ‘ : 
whose melancholy death in Italy Europe has recently learned | and proceeded with all haste to the opera, where he arrived 
with the profoundest regret ; Levasseur, the inimitable Ber- || just as the curtain had risen, and the audience were waiting 
tram in Robert the Devil, who, when he lays aside his Satanic | with breathless anxiety the appearance of Fanny. 


ments of the grand opera. Nourrit, the celebrated tenor, 


character, is doubtless one of the most agreeable men in exist- 
ence; Lafond, the accomplished singer, the modest and retiring 
artiste, who, in the full bloom of youth and buoyancy of hope, | 
descended into the tomb, to join in the harmonious chorus of 
other disembodied spirits in another state of existence. How 


o‘ien has Taglioni, the delicate sylph, retired into that loge to || 


quench her thirst with a glass of limonade garzeuse, which she 
so dearly loves. How often has Mademoiselle Nau, the grace- 
ful and accomplished pupil of Madame Damoreau, sought re- 
pose in that delightful retreat after the excitement and fatigues 
of a long opera! 

Alas ! at the present day how everything is changed! ..... 
Falcon has lost her voice, and is obliged to give lessons in 
singing to the children of a few millionaires in St. Peters- 
burgh..... Madame Stoltz has disposed of the rich carpet, 


The loge of Julia Grisi at the Italian Opera is always fur- 
nished with an abundant supply of raw eggs! The celebrated 


| cantatrice invariably swallows one before going on the stage to 


sing any of her difficult pieces. That of Madame Persiani 
contains a small decanter of eau de vie, which she uses to for- 
tify and settle her voice after the representation of the even- 
ing is concluded. Madame Felix Rachel has caused to be 


| placed in the loge of the tragédienne at the Theatre Francais 


a bed of repose. There the youthful interpreter of Racine 
and Corneille, her daughter, retires to seek rest after having 
received the applause of an admiring audience. She is there 
always accompanied by her mother or her sister Sarah, a 


charming oriental beauty, who is said to possess a voice of un- 


rivalled sweetness. 


the mirrors, the splendid curtains, and, in fine, of all the little ob- 


jets de luxe which decorated this loge, so fruitful in delightful 
reminiscences, and contents herself with the ordinary looking- 


glass, the common toilette-table, and the four hair-bottomed | 


chairs, which may be seen there at the present day ! 

Who would believe it? The dance now has certain privi- | 
leges which a charming voice may never again aspire to. 
Fanny Elisler, before her visit to America, had a choice and 
beautiful loge, vast, elegantly furnished and looking out upon 
the court-yard of the Hotel de !’'Opera. ‘Two stout lackeys in 
livery guarded the entry. There Fanny and Therese El!sler 
adjusted their toilette previously to appearing on the stage. No 
rich carpet was there to be seen, but chalk everywhere ; chalk | 
upon the table, chalk upon the toilette ; for chalk is the indis- |! 
pensable accessory of all dancers, who apply it to the soles of 
their pumps in order to lessen the danger of making a fauz pas. || 

It is related that one day Monsieur De Gurgy, the author of 
the pantomime of the Diable Boiteur, entered the loge of Fanny 
Ellsler. 

“My dear Monsieur De Gurgy,” said the divine Fanny to | 
him, “Iam furious! I have to dance this evening, and the | 
corps de ballet has stolen my chalk.” 

“How! Do you think—” 

“ Certainly; I have sent everywhere to ask for some. I| 
have asked Nathalie Fitzjames, Noblet and her sister, but they | 
all say they have none. Don't you see, it is a conspiracy, in | 
order to prevent me from dancing well. Come, Monsieur De | 
Gurgy, you will find me some, will you not 2?” | 

“Why, really, my dear demoiselle,” said Monsieur De | 
Gurgy, “I don’t know where I shall be able to procure any.” 

“Go, make haste, I beg you!” replied Fanny, with impa- | 
tience. “I would pay fifty times the value of the chalk, but I| 
must have it. My good M. De Gurgy, there is no time to lose. 
You have only a quarter of an hour before the rising of the 
curtain. Make haste. I will wait impatiently your return.” 


, 





What shall we say of the Joges in the theatres of the second 
class? Tis true, the directors of the Vaudeville, of the Gym- 
nase Dramatique, and of the Theatre des Variétiés deserve 
some credit for having had the good taste to reserve, for the 
actresses of their troups, localities of this sort, which, though 


| they be not spacious and magnificent, have at least the advan- 


| toilette for the ball. 


| tage of being comfortable and agreeable retreats after the fa- 


tigues of the evening. ‘The directors of the minor theatres do 
not seem to be convinced of their utility. If there are any in 
the Theatre du Pantheon, or at Bobineau, which is a doubt- 
ful point, they are so little frequented or so small as scarcely 
to deserve the name. The plaisanterie of which Mademoi- 


|selle Georges was the object will, perhaps, be recollected. 


This actress, who is famous for her enormous embonpoint, had, 
at the Porte St. Martin, a loge of such exceeding narrow di- 
mensions that it was with the greatest difficulty that she could 
get in and get out. w. 


IH 
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A NOVEL FROM THE FRENCH OF M. SCRIBE. 
TRANSLATED BY A LADY FOR THE NEW MIRROR. 


Ar seven in the evening the ladies retired to make their 
On entering my chamber I found Marie 
Rose seated at the side of the bed, with a pensive air. She 
had laid out with minute precaution every article of the ele- 
gant costume I was going to wear. The sight of this splendid 
preparation surprised me as an unexpected thing, for the senti- 
ment which filled my heart excluded all other desires, and for 
fifteen days I had hardly retained a faint recollection, or felt the 
least interest in the beautiful toilette presented me by my 
guardian. Thanks to the care of Marie, it was now before 
me in all its newness, and so splendid that I looked upon it 
with wonder. In the vivacity of this feminine impression, I 
clapped my hands for joy, and uttered an exclamation that 
aroused my nurse from her reveries. Upon her invitation, I 
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sat down to my toilette-table, and she began to dress my hair. 
While she was employed I prayed her incessantly to hasten, 
feeling the liveliest impatience to contemplate myself in my 
whole attire, and to judge whether my beauty and appearance 
would equal the hopes of my self-love. My eyes fixed on the 
mirror that reflected my figure, I saw with vexation and plea- 
sure Marie, who, without listening to my recommendation to 
hurry, turn and twist the same curl at least a dozen times be- 
fore going to the next. Notwithstanding my impatience, I 
loaded her with praises, and cried— 

“ Ah! my dear nurse, how well I shall appear !”” 

Attentive to her work she made few replies, and I should 
have concluded that she was indifferent to the emotions of a 
young girl, had not her hand trembled at times, and her hur- 
ried respiration indicated she felt as much as myself. As soon 
as my toilette was finished, her tongue was suddenly loosened 
by a cry of triumph— 

“ Now I fear nothing more. 

“ How good you are,” I replied. 
dressed me !” 

And I left the room intoxicated with hope. Ah! how my 
heart beat when I descended the staircase! With what rap- 
ture I thought of surprising d’Artevalle, and hearing him 
exclaim—* How beautiful you look !” 

What « delicious charm there was for me in the exquisite 
perfume of my bouquei de bal; in the light rustling of my silk 
vestments at every step! But, nevertheless, when I entered 
the apartment adjoining the saloon, I felt a sadness at my heart 
for which I could not account. 

There was only one stranger in the saloon with the master 
and mistress of the house. It was d’Artevalle. I dared not 


I defy him to resist you!” 
“ How well you have 


east a single look to the side of the room where he was. || 


Clementine, with an air of perfect contentment, displayed her 


magnificent ball costume to advantage, as she sat majestically || 


in a fauteuil. My guardian came forward to meet me, and 
kissing my forehead, said-— 

“ How beautiful, how charming you look! 
all white—you indeed look like a bride.” 

“ Apropos, Monsicur!’’ said Madame Laurenty, who, occu- 
pied in adjusting some part of her coiffure before the mirror, 


In this attire— 


had not yet seen me; “apropos, have you not a secret to con- 


fide to your dear Adelaide ; you have been slow in doing it, 
and your great secret will soon be one no longer.” 

My guardian hesitated a moment as if these words had con- 
veyed a reproach, or that he felt conscious of culpable neglect 
towards me, then turning and smiling affectionately, he said— 

““ My dear Adelaide, there is some talk of a wedding.” 

I could have wished this phrase had commenced with some- 
thing more direct and explicit, but, vague as it was, I awailed 
the end with a swelling heart, that almost deprived me of 
breath, when Madame, with one of the traits of abrupt thoughit- 
lessness peculiar to her, interrupted him, saying— 

“ There, the clock is striking nine, and we have no time to 


talk over the affair ; go to the grand saloon, quick; see if all is || 


right, and receive the visiters, while I remain here to establish 
my head-quarters.” 

‘These words were accompanied with a look of authority 
M. Laurenty could not resist, and he arose and said— 

“Pardon, my dear Adelaide, presently—” 

“ Go, go,” cried his wife, interrupting the second time, “I 
will finish what you have to say ;” then turning to me with a 
most gracious air, exclaimed— 

“ My dear girl, how fine you look this evening! I had a 
mind to wear a dress like yours, but was afraid white would 
make me look too stout; but, good heavens! how slender you 
are! One could clasp you with their ten fingers ; could they 
not, Clementine? Look at her, Monsieur d’ Artevalle.” 

Clementine nodded assent, d’Artevalle smiled in a manner 
that seemed to me a little cold, and Madame continued : 

“ Now, without flattery, tell me how you like my appear- 
ance? Have I not too many diamonds for a soiree at home ? 
It is that insupportable little Laurette who is the cause of it, 
for she cried until I had emptied my casket of jewels. Per- 
haps I had best take off this aigrette; what do you think ?” 





| From the important air of Clementine you would have 
| thought she was going to pronounce a severe judgment ; but 
|she had not time to utter a syllable, for Madame added 
| hastily— 

“Tam decided this aigrette is charmingly becoming to me. 
| Isn’t it the truth, Adelaide ?” 

“ All I can say is, that you are indeed charming to-night,” 
| I replied, eluding the delicate question. 

“It is you, ma petite, who is charming,” said Madame, pass- 
| ing her arm round my waist and kissing my neck. 

This caress, and still holding me round the waist as we 

walked to the other end of the room, appeared to me the prelude 
| to an intimate confidence. I thought I was approaching the 
supreme moment, and turned away my eyes to avoid meeting 
| those of d’Artevalle’s, when several persons entered the sa- 
| loon together. Madame stepped forward to receive them, and 
| I followed her mechanically. 

“ T will be with you,” said she, without stopping, “I will re- 
| turn to you in a moment.” 
| She did indeed return, but accompanied by three ladies, 
| two of whom seated themselves between us. In vain I waited 
| for some chance to approach her. I even tried to make signs, 
| and in the torments of impatience and anxiety I was more than 
| once tempted to get up and lead her to the recess of the win- 
| dow, or to a corner of the room, but courage failed me at first, 
| and then the presentations increased so rapidly and the crowd 
| became so great, that I was forced to renounce this project, 

my last hope of an eclaircissement. 

My disappointment was changed to dejection, and little 
| more would have been wanting to have made me burst into 
| tears. The soiree was fast growing odious to me, and I be- 
lieved it was not going to afford me any pleasure, but by de- 
grees, aided by the impulses of youth, I was attracted by the 
| illusions of the ball. ‘The spectacle was new to me; it pre- 
| sented so large a reunion of persons magnificently dressed, 
| the blaze of lights, the murmuring of voices blended with the 

preludes of the music, the stolen glances, the flattering com- 

pliments of which I was the object, all produced on me the 

effect of enchantment. The ideas with which I had been 
| pre-occupied ceased to be distinct, and lost themselves in de- 
licious vagueness that bordered on rapture. With my eyes 
| open, I dreamed I was assisting at the féte of my own wed- 
| ding ; that all this luxury, these brilliant lights, these men and 

women so attired, had assembled on my account; and in this 

strange illusion I felt successively all the various emotions I 

imagined a young bride to feel in the presenee of a husband 
| who adores her, and of her parents and friends assembled to 
| celebrate her marriage. 

I was roused from this charming dream by the voice of a 

young lady sitting near me. 

“Good heavens!” said she to me, directing her looks to- 
| wards the opposite end of the saloon; “look at that horrid, 
ugly face.” 

Awaked from my reverie, I looked mechanically, following 
| the direction given me, and perceived, immediately behind 
| the glass-door which opened into the ante-chamber, the face of 
| Marie Rose, with her eyes fastened on me with an expression 
' of wildness. She could not have looked upon me with a more 
| terrified aspect had she seen me dead and wrapped in my 
| winding-sheet, instead of my ball-robe. I was less fearful 

than impatient, and contented myself to turn my head to avoid 
| her importunate gaze. Some time after, supposing she had 
| gone away, I turned to look at the door; she was there still ; 
she had neither changed her place nor her attitude ; her dark 
| face seemed painted on the glass like a screech-owl. What can 
| she want of me? What had happened to her? From whence 
; came the obstinacy of that sinister look ? I continued asking 
| myself these questions, without being able to answer them, 
| when my attention was diverted by another incident. 
The leader of the orchestra, as the signal of announcing the 
| opening of the ball, began the prelude of a minuet on his violin. 
| Immediately I heard a whispering around me, the cause of 
| which I could not guess, and I saw every one in the circle 
|round Madame Laurenty turn at the same time to lovk at 
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d’ Artevalle, who arose, and with a noble air went and offered | me a palpitation of hope; the end stopped even the beating of 
paip P PP’ 


his hand to Clementine. There was a general silence, which | 
I attributed only to the impression produced on the assembly | 
by the gracefulness and distinguished appearance of the cava- | | 
lier. Clementine, whom at that moment I envied the privi- | 
lege, as daughter of the house, the honour of opening the ball, 
appeared better than ordinary. She had less assurance in her | 
step, seemed somewhat intimidated, and blushed deeply, thus | 
giving a little expression to her countenance. The choice of | 
M. d’Artevalle, demanded by propriety and etiquette, inspired 
me with no jealousy of him; yet I would rather have seen 
him less eager to take part in the fete, and had him waited for 
the time when he could ask me to dance. The slight vexa- | 
tion I felt was ready to give place to reason, which told me I 
was, perhaps, unjust, and the charm there was for my eyes in 
the universal attention he excited, when, by an accident al- 
most unknown in Clementine’s life, a flower was detached 
from her coiffure, and fell to the floor. D’Artevalle stooped 
to pick it up, and, what surprised me strangely, instead of pre- 
senting it to the person who could attach any value to it, 
with a smile, whose expression upset all my ideas, he placed 
it in his button-hole. I passed my hands over my eyes to as- | 
sure myself it was no illusion; and when I was sure it che 
no dream, that it was a reality, it seemed the man I had so 
much admired, had committed an act of madness. To this 
overwhelming thought succeeded a tnoment of doubt, followed 
immediately by an agony of inexpressible jealousy. The blood 
rushed to my face and my heart beat violently. To get away 
from the sight of attentions so cruel for me I arose, filled with 
grief and resentment, and left the saloon. 

I was so beside myself I did not know what I was doing, 
and walked through several rooms without recognizing any 
one, or troubling myself with the looks which followed me. I 
did not know where I was going, but opened at random one 
door after another until I had reached the last room in the 
suite of apartments on the first floor. 
net whose windows opened into the garden, and was lighted 


only from the lamps suspended from the trees. I sat down on || 


a canopy, and the solitude of the place, in aiding me to reflect, 
soon calmed the feeling of jealous anger to which I had yielded 
so precipitately. I regretted having committed an irreparable 
fault, and deprived myself for all the evening of d’Artevalle’s 
presence ; because, after leaving so abruptly and strangely, I 
was ashamed to return to the saloon. This thought saddened 
me to tears, and it was impossible to rid myself of it, and an- 
other kind of suffering usurped the place of the resentment I| 
felt at first at the public homage rendered to Clementine, for | 
at thismoment she entered with two domestics, bringing candles 
to put in the console. 

“ Indeed, my dear Adelaide,” said she, seating herself on the 
canopy, and making me sit down by her side, “ I am tempted 
to think you are crazy sometimes. Tell me why you have 


this frightened look now, and why do I find you here alone 2” || 


“IT was very uncomfortable,” I replied with embarrassment, 
“and it was that which forced me to leave the saloon.” 

* But you ought to have gone to your chamber with Marie | 
Rose, or some of the other women of the house ; it would have | 
been better for you, and given your friends less uneasiness. | 
left the ball-room in haste the moment the minuet was finished, | 
to find out what had happened to you, and, had not a servant | 
by chance goon you coming this way, I might have looked for | 
you in vain.’ 

I stammered something, I know not what, and Clementine 
continued : 


“In other respects I am glad to find an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you without interruption. The waywardness of my 
step mother this evening having made her refer to a secret she 





had promised to keep until to-morrow, leaves me the alterna- |' 


tive of appearing to be wanting in friendship towards you, or 
to make you openly and fully the most delicate confidence. I 
love you as a sister, and should have felt grieved, as much 


from affection as from propriety, had another than myself told || 


you of the event which is to change my destiny.” 
Clementine paused. The first words she uttered had given || 





It was an isolated cabi- |! 


my heart. An icy coldness ran through my veins, and I 
should have fainted had not wounded pride given me strength ; 
| but nothing in my countenance betrayed at that moment the 
fearful agony I experienced. 
Clementine resumed. “ You have, doubtless, divined Mon- 
sieur d'Artevalle’s motives in his conduct to my father ?” 
This phrase, which was addressed to me in the form of a 
question, meeting with no reply, my conversationist was 
| obliged to continue and explain herself fully, without any one 
coming to aid her delicacy. 
“ Well, my dear,” said she, “since I know you greatly es- 
teem your old travelling companion, I flatter myself you will 
| not learn without interest for him, as well as myself, that the 
attentions he has paid me have met with full success.” 
“I do not understand you !”’ I exclaimed, with passion that 
I had not power to repress. “I do not understand you !” 
| You, then, need a very plain and positive explanation,” 
said Clementine, piqued and disconcerted ; but her natural in- 
difference soon returned, and she added : 
“Ah! I see what it is! It is a little vengeance you are 
taking upon me.” 
“] donot comprehend you, indeed J do not,” I repeated in 
a calmer accent, but with so much wildness that any person, 
less slow of wit and less occupied with herself, would have 
been sensible of the pain she was giving me. 
| Clementine, without being touched, continued : 
“T see you are angry, but listen to my justification. If I 
have not confided this secret to you sooner, it is, indeed, be- 
| cause it had existence only since yesterday. Only yesterday 
M. d’Artevalle declared his sentiments to me, and, until then, 
| nothing on my part could have given him the least hope. He 
was so completely in doubt, that one day, so he told me, he 
even thought of telling you of his fears and obtaining your 
good offices.” 
“He wished to make me a confidant !” I exclaimed, struck 
| with a ray of light still more cruel than all. 
The bitterness with which I uttered this exclamation was 
| nearly lost on Clementine, absorbed as she was by her own 
| thoughts. She renewed her explanations, her excuses, and 
her assurances of friendship; said, in a silly manner, she 
should be a little astonished to be called Madame, and asked, 
with asmile she doubtless thought very kind, if 1 understood 
her at last ? 
“ Oh! yes,” was all I could answer, in a suffocating voice. 
“You are not well,’’ said Clementine, regarding me with 
surprise and concern; “you are ill ; how pale you are! You 
| must go to your room ; I will go and send Marie Rose to you.” 
Whereupon she arose, and giving me her smelling-bottle, 
which I accepted mechanically, she disappeared, after leaving 
| me some directions about the manner of using it. 
| Hardly had she shut the door, when the tears I had had so 
much difficulty to restrain during this horrible interview, fiow- 
ed in torrents down my cheeks. Oh! how can I express the 
melancholy surprise of my soul, sosuddenly undeceived! How 
|| express the odious, the heart-rending humiliation of the thought 
that I had deceived myself in regard to d’Artevalle’s affec- 
tions, and that another was loved in my stead—was to enjoy 
in my sight the happiness I had anticipated formyself! Alas! 
in whatan abyss of shame and regret had the blind confidence 
of my character, and obstinate disregard of Marie’s counsel, 
plunged me! And now, what could 1 do? Where fly to avoid 
seeing the felicity of my rival, and conceal from the world my 
misery and the tormenis of unavailing jealousy? I thoughtof 
| returning to my native country, of crossing the sea, of shutting 
myself up in a convent, of taking the veil, and consecrating to 
heaven the remainder of my life; or rather, I wished to die. 
This wish, in the phrenzy of my despair, 1 repeated aloud 
|many times. It suggested a horrible resolution. There was 
| a sheet of water at the bottom of the garden, at least six feet 
deep, and I determined to go and drown myself in it. 1 went 
to the window, which was very low, and from which, with 


| one leap, I could reach the garden, when heaven in its pity, 


sent Marie Rose to me at that moment. My foot was already 
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on the window-seat, when she seized me, and forcibly pre- 
vented me from jumping out. I know not what I said to her; 
whether some words escaped that intimated my fatal design, 
or whether she guessed it from the wildness and disorder of| 
my looks. However it might have been, she led me away, | 
although I tried hard to disengage myself from her. The effort | 
and fatigue restored me to myself, and sad and softened I flung | 
myself into her arms, and burst into a flood of tears. Our em- | 
brace was long and silent; and all that was expressed of | 
grief on one side, and sympathy on the other, could not be | 
described. She led, or rather carried me to the canopy, 
where, leaning on her bosom, I wept and sobbed aloud. Al- 
most suffocated, I cried— 

“ You know all, then?” 

“ Alas! I knew the hateful secret while you were still igno- 
rant of it. M. Laurenty himself, a few minutes before the 
overture of the ball commenced, told me, and prayed me, I 
know not why, to excuse him to you. Noone canever ima- 
gine what I suffered when I saw you in the saloon, so beautiful, 
so gay, so far from suspecting the misfortune about to over- 
whelm you. Ah! my dear mistress, furget him, forget him; 
he never loved you.” 

“ Never!” I interrupted—* oh! do not say so. He loved | 
me at first. Yes, he has loved me; his attentions, his looks, 
his silence even, were love.” 

“No, no,” replied Marie. “Iam sure, when you thought | 
him devoted to you during the fatal journey, that he coveted | 
already the hand of Mademoiselle Laurenty. Iam sure of it.” | 

“ It is not true!” I exclaimed, sitting up instantly ; “no, it} 
is not true!” Then letting myself fall upon the canopy, I sob- | 
bed, “ Why do you wish to take away my only consolation ? | 
Oh! let me believe he has loved me—as J love him—as I will 
love him all my life. 





his heart, and he has disdained me for a heap of gold !” 
Then, wishing to annihilate myself, I again flung myself 
down on the canopy, buried my face in my hands, and re- 
mained motionless. My poor nurse in vain tried to bring me 
back to myself by expressions full of the deepest, the sweetest 
sympathy. I did not reply, for I no longer listened. But all 
at once, in the midst of the thousand bitter thoughts which ran 


in disorder through my mind, I caught a gleam of light, a || 


strange, faint gleam of hope. I instantly raised my head, and | 
wiped away the tears. 

“ Listen,” said I to Marie ; “ the more I think over the past, 
the more I am persuaded d’Artevalle has loved me. If Cle- 
mentine has driven it from his heart, it is because the ambition 
to be rich ofien causes the fal] of noble minds. M d’Artevalle 
has doubtless thought me a poor orphan, with no inheritance 
in the world, and dependent upon the benevolence of my 
guardian. But I have fortune also. My father was rich, I know 
it, and”—Marie attempted to speak—* let me finish,” cried 
I; “and when he learns that I have fortune, I am sure he will 
think himself free to follow the inclinations of his heart. He 
will seek some means to break off this engagement of interest, 
which fear of poverty and weak counsels have led him to make. 
Go, then, my dear nurse, go and carry him this news. It is 
only a trial—a proof to make. Go, you need not be prouder | 
than I.” 

“Ah! Mademoiselle,” exclaimed my nurse, in a voice full 
of consternation and dismay ; ‘“* Mademoiselle, what do you 
ask me to do ?” 

‘A service any one would perform in such a case as this,” 
I replied, rather harshly. “ But why do you hesitate? Has 
affection less power over you than pride ?” 

“Pride! Alas! I have not that feeling. Heaven is my wit- 
ness, that although the step you command me appears to me 
-~ humiliating for you, yet I would not hesitate to obey you 
ipa! 

She stopped, and her tears flowed in such abundance one 
would have thought it was her own misfortune, not mine she 
deplored. 


“ What is the meaning of this hesitation?” resumed I, with 


It is only since our arrival, it is only at 
the sight of the riches in this house, that ambition has entered || 


you more powerful than those I have already given you? Ah! 
| how I wish on your part, instead of idle tears and sympathy, 
| you would manifest more readiness and decision. Come, why 
do you refuse to obey me? Why do you refuse to save me 
from despair ?” 

“ Alas! alas!’ said my nurse, whose tears still flowed, “ be- 
cause J cannot go and tell him you are rich.” 

“ What shall hinder you ?” I asked, very impatiently. 

“The truth,” she replied, in a voice so feeble that I could 
| hardly hear her. 
| “The truth!’ I repeated with dismay; “have you not 
| always led me to believe I possessed the wealth of my father ?” 
| She appeared embarrassed, excused herself for having de- 
| ceived me to spare me chagrin, and ended by saying that in 
| So doing she had only followed the instructions of M. Laurenty, 
| who, from delicacy, wished to conceal his favours. 
| Marie Rose,” said I, more and more impatient, “ these 
| are vague terms, speak plainly ; tell me what means of exist- 
| ence I have in the world ?” 
| “That of a young girl entirely without fortune,” she replied 
|in a firm voice, “who possesses nothing, absolutely nothing 
but her beauty, and the support of a rich and generous man. 
Alas !” added she, kissing my hands, while I stood petrified 
at her intelligence, “ your unfortuna‘e father, far from leaving 
| you a large inheritance, died totally ruined ; and when I 
brought you to France, despviled as you were by creditors and 
lawyers, I had hardly the means to pay our passage. What 
would have become of you had not heaven inspired your dy- 
ing father to bequeath you to his oldest friend. You know 
how generously M. Laurenty received you, and how well he 
has fulfilled his part towards you. Although he had no pro- 
| perty to take care of for you, yet he took the title of guardian, 
and concealed from the world your destitute condition. But 
these kinds of secrets always transpire. You alone, perhaps, 
could have been completely ignorant of it. Ah! Made- 
moiselle, my dear mistress, my child,” added she, flinging he:- 
self at my feet, “if I have taken away the last hope from your 
| heart, it is not to justify myself, but it is that you may no 
longer cling to an illusion more vain than all the rest ; it is be- 
| cause I would not have you learn the crue] reality from other 
| lips than mine.” 
Instead of replying or being softened, I rudely repulsed Ma- 
| rie, who was still on her knees, weeping over my hands. The 
| unexpected discovery of my poverty had filled up the measure 
| of my self-delusions, and again my despair grew dark and 
| fierce. My nurse, alarmed at my silence, my coldness, and 
| the absence of my tears, accused herself of having given me 
| my death-blow, and implored me to weep with her. I continued 
to remain transfixed, when all at once the light from without 
| penetrated through the branches moved by the wind, and fell 
| full upon my brilliant costume. At ihe sight of the dress, 
| which accorded so little with my situation, a kind of savage 
| phrenzy took possession of me, and I exclaimed, “ Marie Rose, 
| pull off these flowers, take away these pearls; tear up my 
robe, tear it up. Is it becoming a poor, despised girl to wear 
| these vestments of luxury and festivity ? Away with them, they 
| are falsehood and mockery !” 
| Saying this, I pulled off my necklace and bracelets, tore off 
| everything that cou!d not resist my trembling hand, and threw 
| from me the jewels which a few hours before had given me 
| such rapture, and which I had proudly worn as the marks of 
| my triumph, as the costume of my betrothings. 
| Lost in grief, poor Marie could find no language but tears, 
| and perhaps we might have remained in that deplorable state 
| all night without stirring from the spot, had not voices, among 
| which I recognized that of my guardian, been heard near the 
|dvor. The fear of being seen in such disorder, and pressed 
| with questions, restored my presence of mind. Covering myself 
| hastily with the veil of my nurse, and leaning on her, I jumped 
| into the garden, and by a private staircase gained my chamber. 
| Fortunately, Clementine showed much concern in the ball- 
room about my severe indisposition, so no one had the least 
suspicion of the true cause of my absence, but pitied me 


} 





still more asperity. “Is there a reason inthe world I can give 


| greatly for having lost the pleasures of the soiree. E. P. 
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(COMMUNICATED.) 
THE KNEELING MAIDEN. 
Is it a dream, whose silken cords, 
Now bind my soul in spell sublime, 
And bear it up from earth, towards 
Some more celestial clime ? 
No dream—but ’tis some power divine, 
That holds me in its sweet control, 
For heavenly rays upon me shine, 
And make this simple heart of mine 
To throb as with a purer soul. 


I see a vast cathedral aisle— 

A fair young girl is kneeling there, 
Making the grand and holy pile 

More holy by her prayer. 

She kneels! In solitary grace, 

Her matchless form is humbly bow’d. 
God and herself, in that still place, 
Hold sweet communion face to face, 

Unseen by any human crowd. 


Her hands, so purely soft and fair, 
Folded upon her throbbing breast, 
Seem placed like seraph sentries there, 
To guard her spirit’s rest. 
She kneels! And ever round her gleams 
The same clear radiance from the skies, 
For now, as in my sweetest dreams, 
A light, most pure and holy, seems 
To shine from heaven through her eyes. 


Her lips, that cannot choose but speak 

In angel accents, soft and low, 

Are parted, and o’er lip and cheek 

The rose-hues come and go. 

She prays! In silence and alone, 

Breathing each pure and noiseless word ; 
Each holy wish, through airs unknown, 
Wanders until it finds the throne, 

There meekly breathes and there is heard. 


All motionless as marble, still 
She lingers on her knees ; her eyes, 
True emblems of her heart and will, 
Are turned toward the skies. 
She prays! Let naught of earthly din 
Intrude upon the stillness there ; 
Let not a thought of crime or sin, 
Or human frailty, entering in, 
Disturb her sweet repose of prayer. P. V. 


AUTHOR-LIFE ABROAD. 


NeExT to eating, drinking, loving and money-making, the 
greatest desire of human beings seems to be to discover the 
lining of each other’s brains ; and the great difference between 
authors and other people seems mainly to consist in the faculty 
of turning out this lining to the view. But in this same lining 
there are many plaits, wrinkles and corners which even au- 
thors scarce think it worth their while to expand, but which, 
if accidentally developed, create an interest, either by their 
correspondence with other people’s wrinkles, or by their in- 
trinsic peculiarity. 

Let us see if we can give a sketchy idea of the rise and pro- 
gress of literary celebrity in London; or, in other words, the 
climbing into society, and obtaining of notice by men who 
have a calling to literature. Sterne’s method of generalizing, 
by taking a single instance, is a very good one, and we will touch 
here and there upon the history of an individual whom we 
know, and who, after achieving several rounds of the ladder of 
society, is still, we believe, slowly making his way upward—or 
downward. Let us call him Snooks, if you please, for we can- 
not give his real name and still speak as freely as we wish to do 
of his difficulties in mounting. Snooks was a Manchester boy 
of good birth, brought up to business—his position at home 





| 





j about equal to that of a merchant’s son in New-York. He 
| began writing verses for the country papers, and at last succeed- 
ed in getting an article into the London New Monthly, and with 
| this encouragement came up to town to follow literature for a 
| livelihood. With a moderate stipend from his father, he lived 
| a very quiet life for a couple of years, finding it rather difficult 
|to give away his productions, and quite impossible to sell 
\them. There was no opening at the same time through which 
| he could even make an attempt to get a footing in desirable 
|society. In the third year, he became proof-reader to one of 
|the publishers, and being called upon to write anticipatory 
| puffs of works he had examined in manuscript, he came under 
| the notice of the proprietor of one of the weeklies, and by a 
|lucky chance was soon after employed as sub-editor. This 
| was his first available foothold. It was his business, of 
course, to review new books, and, as a “ teller” in the bank of 
|fame, he was a personage of some delegated importance. 
| His first agreeable surprise was the receipt of a parcel in scent- 
ed paper, containing the virgin effusions of a Right Honourable 
| Lady, who in a little note, with her compliments to Mr. Snooks, 
| (for she had inquired the name of her probable critic through 
a literary friend,) begged a notice of her little book, and a call 
| from Mr. Snooks when he should have committed his criticisms 
| to paper. Snooks was a man of very indifferent personables, 
| his hair of an unmitigated red, and his voice of a very hair- 
splitting treble ; but he had a violent taste for dress, and a born 
passion for countesses ; and he wrote most unexceptionable 
| poetry, that would pass for anybody’s in the world, it was so 
| utterly free from any peculiarity. This last quality made him 
an excellent verse-tinker, and he was the man of all others best 
suited to solder over the cracks and chasms of right honourable 
| poetry. He wrote a most commendatory criticism of her la- 
| dyship’s book, quoting some passages, with here and there an 
| emendation of his own, and called at the noble mansion with 
| the critique in his pocket. By this bridge of well-born vanity, 
paying the humiliating toll of insincere praise, he crossed the 
| repelling barrier of aristocratic life, and entered it as the ne- 
| cessary incumbrance in her ladyship’s literary fame. Her la- 
| dyship was “at home” on Thursday evenings, and Snooks be- 
| came the invariable first comer and last goer away ; but his 
happiness on these Thursday evenings could only be called 
| happiness when it was reconnoitred from the distance of Man- 
| chester. He went alwaysin an irreproachable waistcoat, fresh 
| gloves, and varnished shoes, but his social performances for the 
| evening consisted in his first bow to her ladyship, and her la- 
dyship’s “ how d’ye do, Mr. Snooks.” After this exciting con- 
versation, he became immediately interested in some one of 
| the bijoux upon the table, striding off from that to look at a 
| picture in the corner, or to procure the shelter of a bust upon 
| a pedestal, behind which he could securely observe the peo- 
| ple, so remarkably unconscious of his presence. Possibly, to- 
| ward the latter part of the evening a dandy would level his 
von at him and wonder how the devil he amused himself, or 
some purblind dowager would mistake him for the footman, 
}and ask him for a glass of water; but these were his nearest 
| approaches to an intimacy with the set in which he visited. 
| After a couple of years of intercourse with the nobility on this 
| footing, he becomes acquainted with one or two other noble 
| authors, at the same price ; frequents their parties in the same 
way, and having unequivocal evidence (in notes of invitation) 
that he visits at the West End, he now finds a downward door 
| open to society in Russell-Square. By dint of talking authen- 
| tically of My Lady this, and My Lord the other, he obtains a 
vogue at the East End which he could only get by having 
come down from a higher sphere, and through this vestibule 
| of aristocratic contempt he descends to the highest society in 
| which he can ever be familiar. Mr. Snooks has written a 
| novel in three volumes, and considers himself fully establish- 
|ed as one of the notabilities of London ; but a fish out of water 
| is happy in comparison with Snooks when in the society of the 
friends he talks most about, and if he were to die to-morrow, 
| these very “friends’”’ would with difficulty remember anything 
but his red head, and the exemplary patience with which he 


| submitted to his own society. 
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The fact is, that the position of a mere literary man in Eng- 
land, in any circle above that to which he is born, is that of a 
jackall. He is invited for what he contributes to the entertain- 
ment of the aristocratic lions and lionesses who feed him. He has 
neither power nor privilege in their sphere. He dare not intro- 
duce a friend except as another jackall, and it would be for 
very extraordinary reasons, that he would ever name at the 
tables where he is most intimate, his father or mother, wife, 

. Sister, or brother. The footman, who sometimes comes to him 
with a note or book, knows the difference between him and 
the other guests of his master, and by an unpunishable differ- 
ence of manner makes the distinction in his service. The 
abandon which they feel in his presence, he never feels in 
theirs ; and we doubt whether Thomas Moore himself, the pet 
of the English aristocracy for forty years, ever forgot, in their 
company, that he was in the presence of his superiors, and an 
obj -ct of condescension. 

Now we have many people in this country, Americans born, 
whoare monarchists, andwho make no scruple in private conver- 
sation of wishing for a defined aristocracy, and other infrangi- 
ble distinctions between the different classes of society. In the 
picture they draw, however, they themselves figure as the 
aristocrats ; and we must take the liberty, for the moment, of 
putting them “ below the salt,” and setting forth a few of their 
annoyances. Take the best received American in London— 
yourself, for example, Mr. Reader! You have no fixed rank, 
and therefore you have nothing to keep you down, and can 
rise to any position in the gift of your noble entertainer. As 
a foreigner, you circulate freely (as many well-introduced 
Americans do) through all the porcelain penetralia of the West 
End. You are invited to dine, we will say, with his grace, the | 
Duke of Devonshire. There are ten or twelve guests, all noble | 
except yourself ; and when you look round upon the five other | 
gentlemen, it is possible that, without vanity, you may come | 
to the conclusion, that in dress, address, spirit and natural gifts, | 
you are at least the equal of those around you. Dinner is late | 
in being announced, and meantime, as you know all the ladies, 
and are particularly acquainted with the youngest and prettiest, 
you sit down by the latter, and promise-yourself the pleasure 
of giving her an arm when the doors are thrown open, and sitting 
by her at dinner. The butler makes his appearance at last, and 
the lady willingly takes your arm—when in steps my Lord 


Flummery, who is a terrible “ spoon,” but undoubtedly “My | 


Lord” takes the lady from you, and makes his way to the 
dinner-table. Your first thought is to follow and secure a place 
on the other side of her, but still another couple or two are to 
take precedence, and you are left at last to walk in alone, and 
take the seat that is left—perhaps between two men who have 
a lady on the other side. Pleasant—is n’t it ? 


Again. You are strolling in Regent-street or the Park 
with an Englishman, whose acquaintance you made on your 
travels. He is a man of fortune, and as independent in his 
character as any man in England. Oj the Continent he struck 


you as particularly high-minded and free from prejudice. You || 


are chatting with him very intimately when a young noble- 
man, not remarkable for anything but his nobility, slips his 
arm into your friend’s and joins the promenade. From that 
moment, your friend gives you about as much of his attention 
as he does to his walking-stick, lets your questions go unan- 
swered, let them be never so clever, and enjoys with the high- 
est zest the most remote spoonyosities of my lord. You, per- 
haps, as a stranger, visit in my lord’s circle of society, and 
your friend does not; but he would as soon think of picking 
my lord’s pocket as of introducing you to him, and, if you be- 
gin to think you are Monsieur de Trop and say “ good morn- 
ing,” your friend, who never parted from you before without 
making an engagement to see you again, gives you a nod 
without turning his head from his lordship, and very drily 
echoes your “good morning.” And this, we repeat, the most 
independent man in England will do, for he is brought up to 
fear God and honour a lord, and it is bred in his bone and brain. 

We could give a thousand similar instances, but the reader 
can easily imagine them. The life of acommoner in England 
is one of inevitable and daily eclipse and mortification— 
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nothing but the force of early habits and education making it 
tolerable to the Englishman himself, and nothing at all making 
it in any way endurable to a republican of any pride or spirit. 
You naturally say, “Why not associate with the middle 
classes, and let the aristocracy go to the devil ?”’ but individu- 
ally sending people to the devil is of no use, and the middle 
classes value yourself and each other only as your introduc- 
tion to them is aristocratic, or as their friends are approvable 
by an aristocratic eye. There is no class free from this hu- 
miliating weakness. The notice of a lord will at any time 
take the wind out of your sails when a lady is in the case; 
your tailor will leave you half-measured to run to my lord’s 
cab in the street; your doctor will neglect your fever for my 
| lord’s cold ; your friend will breakfast with my lord though 
| engaged particularly to you; and the out-goings and in-com- 
|ings, the sayings and doings, the stupidities, impudencies, 
| manners, greetings and condescensions of lords and ladies, 
| usurp the conversation in all places, and to the interruption or 
| exclusion of the most grave or personal topics. 

Understand us, we grudge no respect to dignities or authori- 
ties. Even to wealth, as power, we are willing to yield the 
wall. But we say again, that a republican spirit must rebel 
against homage to anything human with which it never can com- 
| pete, and in this lies the only distinction (we fervently hope) 
which will ever hedge in an American aristocracy. Let who 
| will get to windward of us by superiour sailing—the richer, 
| the handsomer, the cleverer, the stronger, the more beloved 
| and gifted—there was fair play at the start, and we will pay 
| deference and duty with the promptest. But no lords and la 
| dies, Mr. President, if you love us. N. P. W. 








| 


| 


(COMMUNICATED.) 
F JOHN RANDOLPH 
OF ROANOKE. 


? 


I oBsERVED, one morning, that Mr. Randolph was examining 
a very large box of books, containing enough to keep him busy 
|reading during a voyage round the world. I asked him why 
| he had brought so many with him ? 

“T want to have them bound in England, sir,’ replied he. 

“ Bound in England!’ exclaimed I, laughing, “why did 
you not send them to New-York or Boston, where you can get 
| them done cheaper ?” 

“ What, sir,” replied he sharply, “ patronize some of our Yan- 
| kee taskmasters ; those patriotic gentry who have caused such 
a heavy duty to be imposed upon foreign books? Never, sir; 
| never! I will neither wear what they make, nor eat what they 
| raise, so long as my tobacco crop will enable me to get sup- 
| plies from old England ; and I shall employ John Bull to bind 
| my books until the time arrives when they can be properly 
| done south of Mason and Dizon's line !” 

The next day being Friday, we had cod-fish for dinner after 
| the soup. 

“ Mr. Randolph,” said the captain, “let me help you to fish.” 
“ No, sir; it comes from New-England !” was the reply. 

I was very much amused with the extent of his sectional 
| prejudices. Sometimes he would condemn all the northern peo- 
| ple en masse ; but at other times, forgetting his antipathies, he 
| would unconsciously praise some northern man whom he 
| had known and esteemed. He used on such occasions, how- 
|ever, to wind up his eulogium thus : 

“ Mr. —— is the cleverest man I know—north of the Poto- 
mac !” This wasalways the saving clause, and his conscience 
seemed relieved when he uttered it. The supremacy of Virginia 
being thus retained, he could then afford to be generous to the 
great men of the north. 

I have mentioned that Mr. Randolph did not admire too much 
familiarity, where he had taken no fancy to the person offer- 
ing it. In fact, he was very fastidious in this respect ; he had 
all the feelings which we generally attribute to the English 
aristocracy on this point; but where he did take a fancy, the 
rank of the person never seemed to weigh with him for a mo- 

ment. He admired especially those who never pretended to 
more knowledge than they actually possessed, but who under- 
| stood thoroughly what they did know. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
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One of our Yorkshire passengers was a plain matter-of-fact | 
man, a cloth manufacturer, who was thoroughly versed in all 
the mysteries of his calling, but who cared neither for litera- 
ture, metaphysics, nor politics, save and except that he was a 
good tory by inheritance. His manners were so unpretend- | 
ing, Mr. Randolph sought occasions to converse with him, and | 
he entered into all the minutie of his business, just as if he had | 





some inkling himself after the woollen trade. One day I was || 


pretending to read, but was actually listening to the conver- 
sation which passed between these two, and I was quite 
amused by the animation with which Randolph carried on the | 
conversation. I should mention here, that Randolph’s English 
ancestors were from Yorkshire, and he was giving this piece | 
of information to Mr. D. for the first time. He then exclaim- | 
ed, in a familiar, oratorical style— | 


“Well, sir, I say the ‘West Riding’ for ever! being 
Yorkshire on one side. Igo the Yorkshire weavers guns 
the world. To be sure, sir, your poor operatives are not | 
half so well off as our Virginia slaves; but they are white, | 


sir, and hence your philanthropists do not feel bound in con- | 


science to look into their misery ; but that’s their affair, not || 


mine, sir. Solong as John Bull is willing to work for us, and 
take our cotton and tobacco in payment, I’m for giving him a 
monopoly of all the evils of the system. Inever want to see our 
boys and girls, much less our men, turned into ‘spinning-jen- | 
nies’"—mere machines, sir, mere machines. No, sir; every | 
nation to its taste. England chooses the workshop; America | 
ought to prefer the open fields and agricultural pursuits, and 

there should be no jealousy about the mere question of ex- | 
change. This ‘modern balance of trade,’ sir, is puzzling the 

brains of all our would-be statesmen. When I was a boy, sir, | 
the departure of a ‘ London trader’ (as we used to call the ship) | 
from Virginia, was an affair of no small consequence to the 
community—equal to a presidential election now-a-days. In 


my father’s family, sir, the whole household was called to- |, 


gether; first, my mother (God bless her!) put down a list of 
the articles she wanted from London; next, the children, ac- | 
cording to their ages; then the overseer, and finally the do- | 
mestic slaves, our mammy at the head of them, down to the 
young ones who lived about the house—not a single individual 
-was omitted, sir. ‘Then, after the ship was gone, the weeks | 
and days, and finally the hours were counted until she return- 
ed, and the joyful signal of her arrival in James river was cele- 
brated as a jubilee, sir. In those days, how often have J 
called England ‘ my country,’ when the rumours of war and 
separation moved me not. But now, sir, our Egyptian task- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


masters only wish to leave us the recollections of past times, || 


and they insist upon our purchasing their vile, domestic stuffs : 
but it won'tdo, ir; no‘ wooden nutmegs’ for old Virginia. No, 
sir ; we Virginians hold fast to the ‘ West Riding,’ sir, and will 
still trust to your looms for our domestic supplies, sir.’ 

Speaking of this worthy Yorkshireman (who is now in his 
grave) Mr. Randolph often said to me— 

“J esteem him much, sir, because what he does know, he 
knows thoroughly—and what he don’t know he leaves to 


others! Sir, he is worth a dozen of your modern dandies, who || 


repeat Latin and Greek quotations and live by other men’s | 
wits! and who eat with a “ sizteen-prong’d for ” If I should 
visit his native town, sir, I shall call and eat a Yorkshire ped. 
ding with him, and I am sure he will give me a welcome !’ 
Before meeting with Mr. Randolph, I had ‘some way or 
other imbibed the idea that he was a latitudinarian in religious 
matters ; but he very soon undeceived me. The first Sunday 
after our departure, he inquired whether we would have any 
objection to his reading a chapter in the Bible and part of the 
church service, and he seemed pleased when we answered in 
the negative. He read both with great solemnity and appa- 
rent devotion, and continued to do so, each succeeding Sun- 
day, when not prevented by bad weather or ill health. Once, 
he made an extemporaneous prayer, and on “ Good Friday, 
whilst we were sitting on deck, he wrote some religious re- 
marks suitable to the day, which were admirably expressed in 
the purest English. ; 
In the course of conversation, he told me that in early life 





|he had been influenced by the infidelity which prevailed 
among many of the leading politicians in Washington, and his 
scepticism continued, with occasional doubtings, up to 1816. 
In that year, he said, during a severe fit of sickness, he had a 
remarkable vision, which completely dispelled the delusion 
under which he had previously surrendered his faith, and ever 
since he had been a firm believer in the truths of Christianity. 

I questioned him as to the vision, and asked if it was not 
some imaginary working of the brain. He said “ no, it was a 
reality,” and to prove this, he showed me a letter which he 
had written from his sick chamber, addressed to a bosom 


|| friend in Virginia, in which he gave a circumstantial detail of 


his “ conversion.” In this letter he even gave the very words 
, which were uttered in his ear by his invisible monitor ! 

| “This letter,” continued he, “contains nothing but the truth, 
|strange as it may appear to you; and it would make me 
| miserable to doubt it!” He uttered this last sentence with 
such fervor, I did not, by either word or look, give him reason 
| to suppose that I doubted the narrative ; for I hold, that a little 
superstition is vastly better than even an inkling of infidelity ! 

At Mr. Jefferson’s table, unfortunately, he did not hear 
much to strengthen his Christian faith—and being a young 
man, he felt ashamed of being thought singular—so that what- 
ever early impressions of piety he possessed, were quickly 
dispelled by the wit and sarcasm of the chosen few who used 
to delight in calling in question the “ orthodox faith.” 

In those days, he said, he had not the moral courage to con- 
tend against men who were old enough to be his father, and, 
by degrees, he “sucked in the poison” as if it were his natu- 
ral food. Human reason was held up to him as the unerring 
guide, and his vanity was flattered by occasional appeals to 
his opinion, in the presence of these “ great men” of their day, 

, until at length he made a complete “ shipwreck of his faith,” 
and remained in mental darkness (as before related) for many 
years. 

Shortly after his recovery from sickness, in 1816, he was 
dining at the house of a distinguished politician, with a large 
and mixed company. Amongst them, to use his own words, 
“was a hoary-headed debauchee, whose vices had completely 
shattered his constitution, whose days seemed te be numbered, 
and yet, sir, he had the audacity to call in question the exist- 
ence of the Deity, presuming, I suppose, that there were many 
kindred spirits present. I happened to sit directly opposite to 
him, and felt so disgusted at his impiety, I could not avoid 
saying, ‘I think, sir, you might better have been silent on that 
subject, for, judging from appearances, you will have, in a very 
short time, ocular proof of the power of that God, whose ezist- 
| ence you now so boldly question! You can afford to wait, sir, 
|for the few remaining days of your life, and, in common 

courtesy, should not shock the feelings of others by the exhi- 
| bition of your blasphemy !’ He turned pale with anger, and 
leven trembled, but made no rejoinder, and the company soon 
‘after separated. We met more than once subsequently, but I 
| never renewed our acquaintance ; whether his courage ‘ braved 
| death,’ I cannot inform you !”’ 

| He always spoke of his mother in the most glowing terms of 
filial affection ; he said to me, “ whatever mental culture I pos- 
'sess, I owe to her assiduous care. She taught my infant lips 
to pray, and never, even when I was lost in the barren wilds 
of unbelief, could | entirely silence that ‘ small, still voice’ of 
memory, which recalled to me the days of yore, when she 
used to make me kneel beside her and repeat ‘ Our Father 
who art in heaven.” My mother, God bless her! she sowed 
| the seeds which the tares of the enemy never entirely des- 
| troyed.” 








PARK THEATRE. 
The theatrical season will commence on Monday evening next. 
The manager—who went abroad for the purpose—has succeeded ip 
| effecting several attractive engagements with distinguished English 
performers, of whose appearance due notice will be given. Many of 
the old favourites, we are happy to learn, have been retained as mem- 
bers of the regular company. During the recess, the building, in- 
side and out. has been tastefully decorated: the scenery, wardrobe, 
and all the appointments of the stage have been renovated, and 
everything gives promise of a brilliant season. 
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(Read this, for a strong and true feeling in measure to suit.) 
(COMMUNICATED.) 

Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt; 
Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown, 

Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown ? 

In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone, 

They have fitted a slab of the granite so gray, 
And Alice lies under the stone. 

Under the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 
Which stood at the foot of the hill, 

Together we've lain in the noonday shade, 
And listened to Appleton’s mill. 

The mill-wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
The rafters have tumbled in, 

And a quiet crawls round the walls as you gaze, 
Has followed the olden din. 


Do you mind of the cabin of logs, Ben Bolt, 
At the edge of the pathless wood ; 

And the button-ball tree, with its motley limbs, 
Which over the house-top stood ? 

The cabin is carried away, Ben Bolt, 
The tree you would seek in vain ; 

And where once the lords of the forest have waved, 
Grow grass and the golden grain. 

And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
With the master so cruel and grim; 

And the little nook in the running brook, 
Where the children went to swim ? 

Grass grows on the master’s grave, Ben Bolt, 
The spring of the brook is dry, 

And of all the boys that were schoolmates then, 
There is only you and I. 


There is change in the things I loved, Ben Bolt, 
They have changed from the old to the new; 
But 1 feel in the core of my spirit the truth, 
That there never was change in you. 
‘Twelvemonths twenty have past, Ben Bolt, 
Since first we were friends, yet I hail 
Thy presence a blessing, thy friendship a truth— 
Ben Bolt of the salt-sea gale. T. D. E. 


Some brother manufacturer of public opinion sent us his paper 
some time since, containing as pretty a little half-dozen of | 
fault-findings (found with our scribblings) as a man would 
need to spoil his omelette at breakfast. ‘he leading rebuke 
was what he called the “ toadyism of always writing about | 
lords and ladies.” We put this in our pipe and smoked it, || 
and so made up our minds, with sainted resignation, to write 
a story to please him. Not trusting our own judgment as to 
whether we had done it well, we have submitted it first to 
the fifty-dollar test of our friend Graham's excellent solid |, 
approbation. He read it, paid that much for it, printed it— | 
and now we feel at liberty to copy it and be congratulated | 
on our safe introduction to our critical friend's level. The | 
story is called “ Meena Dimitry, or Why Mr. Brown Crash | 
took his Tour.’? 


Fasuton is arbitrary, we all know. What it was that origi- 
nally gave Sassafras-street the right to despise Pepperidge- 
street, the oldest inhabitant of the village of Slimford cou.d | 
Not positively say. The court-house and jail were in Sassafras- 
street, but the orthodox church and female seminary were in 
Pepperidge-street. ‘I'wo directors of the Slimford Bank lived | 
in Sassafras-street—two in Pepperidge-street. The Diaper | 
family lived in Sassafras street—the Dimity family in Pep- | 
— street; and the fathers of the Diaper girls and the | 

imity girls were worth about the same money, and had both | 
made it in the lumber line. There was no difference to speak | 
of in their respective modes of living—none in the education | 
of the girls—none in the family grave-stones, or church pews. | 
Yet, deny it who liked, the Diapers were the aristocracy of | 
Slimford. 

It may be a prejudice, but I am inclined to think there is al- 
ways something in a nose. (lam about to mention a trifle, 
but trifles are the beginning of most things, and I would ac- | 








| vulgar.” 


| count for the pride paramount of the Diapers, if it is any way 
| possible.) The most stylixh of the Miss Diapers—Harriet 
| Diaper—had a nose like his grace the Duke of Wellington. 
Neither her father nor mother had such a feature, but there 
was a foreign umbreila in the family, with exactly the same 
shaped nose on the ivory handle. Old Diaper had once kept 
a tavern, and he had taken this umbrella from a stranger for a 
night's lodging. But that is neither here nor there. To the 
nose of Kiarriet Diaper, resisitlessly and instinctively, the 
| Dimity girls had knocked under at school. ‘here was au- 
| thority in it, for the American Eagle had such a nose, and the 
Duke of Wellington had such a nose, and when, to these two 
warlike instances, was added the nose of Harriet Diaper, the 
tripod stood firm. Am 1] visionary in believing that the authority 
introduced into that village by a foreigner’s umbrella (so unac- 
countable is fate !) gave the dynasty to the Diapers? 
I have mentioned but two families—one in each of the two 
principal streets of Slimfurd. Having a litle story to tell, I 
|eanuot afford to distract my narrative with unuecessary 
¥ asides ;” aud I must not only omit all description of the 
| other Sassafrasers and Pepperidges, but I must leave to your 
imagination several Miss Diapers, and several Miss Dimitys. 
Harriet Liaper and Meena Dimity being the two exclusive 
objects of my hero's Sunday and evening attentions. 

for eleven months in the year, the loves of the ladies of 
Slim‘ord were presided over by indigenous Cupids. Brown 
Crash and the other boys of the village had the Diapers 
and the Dimitys for that respectable period to themselves. 
|The remaining month, when their sun of favour was eclipsed, 
was during the falling of the leaf, when the drummers came 
up todun. he tounish clerks of the dry goods merchants 
were too much for'he provincials. Brown Crash knocked 
under aud sulked—owing, as he said, to the melancholy de- 
pression accompanying the fall of the deciduous vegetation— 
but I have not yet introduced you to my hero. 

Brown Crash was the Siimford stage-agent. He was the 
son of a retired watchmaker, and had been laughed at in his 
boyhood for what they called his “ airs.” He loved, even as 
|a lad, to be at the tavern when the stage came in and help 

out the ladies. With instinctive leisureliness he pulled off his 

| cap, as soon after the “ whoa-hup” as was necessary—and no 
sooner—and asked the ladies if they would “alight and take 
dinner,” with a seductive smile that began, as the landlord said, 
|*to pay.”? Hence his promotion. At sixteen, he was nomi- 
|nated stage-agent, and thencefurward was the most conspicu- 
ous man in the village—for “ man” he was, if speech and gait 
| go fur anything. 

But we must minister a moment to the reader’s inner sense, 
for we do not write altogether for Slimford comprehension. 
Brown Crash had something in his composition “above the 
lf men’s qualities were mixed like salads, and I 
were giving a “recipe fur Brown Crashes,” in Mrs. Glass’ 
style, 1 should say his two principal ingredients were a dic- 
tionary and a dunghill cock—tor his language was as ornate 
as his style of ambuiation was deliberate and imposing. what 
What Brown Crash would have been, boru right honourable, 


| 1 leave (with the smaller Liapers and Dimitys) to the reader's 


fancy. My objectis to show what he was, minus patrician 
nurture and vaiuation. Words, with Brown Crash, were sus- 
ceptible of being dirlied by use. He liked a clean towel—he 
preferred an unused phrase. But here stopped his peculiari- 
ties. Below the epidermis he was like other men—subject to 
like tastes and passions. Andif he expressed his loves and 
hates with grandiloquent imagery, they were the honest loves 
and hates of a week-day worid ; no finer nor flimsier for their 
bedecked plumage. 

To use his own phrase, Brown frequented but two ladies in 
Slimford, Miss Harriet Diaper, and Miss Meena Limity. The 
first we have described in describing her nose, for her remain- 
der was comparatively inconsiderab:e. The latter was “a 
love,” and, of course, had nothing particular about her. She 
was a lamp—nothing till lighted. She was a mantle—nothing, 
except as worn by the owner. She was a mirror—blank and 
unconscious till something came to be reflected. She was 
anything, loved—unloved, nothing! And this (it is our opinion, 
alter half a lite) is the most delicious and adurable variety of 
woman that has yet been spared to us from the museum of 
specimen angels. (A remark of Brown Crash s, by the way, of 
which he may as well have the credit.) 

Now Mr. Crash had an ambitious weakness for the best so- 
ciety, and he liked to appear intimate with the Diapers. But 
in Meena Dimity there was a secret charn, which made him 
wish she was an ever-to-be-handed out lady-stage passenger. 
He could have given her a hand, and brought in her um- 
brella and bandbox, all day long. In his hours of pride, he 
thought of the Diapers—in his hours of affection, of Meena 
Dimity. But the Diapers looked down upon ihe Dimiiys, 
and to play his card delicately between Harriet and Meena 
took ail the diplomacy of Brown’Crash. The unconscious 
Meena would walk up Sassairas-street, when she had his arm, 
and the scornful Harriet would be there, with her nose over 
the front gate, to sneer atthem. He managed as well as he 
could. He went on light evenings to the Viapers—on dark 
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evenings to the Dimitys. He took town walks with the Dia- 
pers—country walks with the Dimitys. But his acquaintance 
with the Diapers hung by the eyelids. Harriet liked him, fur 
he was the only beau in Slimford whose manners were not 
belittled beside her nose. But her acquaintance with him 
was a condescension, and he well knew that he could not “hold 
her by the nose,” if she were offended. Oh no! Though 
their respective progenitors were of no very unequal rank— 
though a horologist and a “ boss lumber man” might abstractly 
be equals—the Diapers had the power! Yes—they could 
Jift him to themselves, or dash him down to the Dimitys, and 
all Slimford would agree in the latter case, that he was a slab 
and a small potato! 

But a change came over the spirit of Brown Crash’s dream ! 

he drummers were lording it in Slimford, and Brown, re- 
duced to Meena Dimity, (for he was too proud to play second- 
fiddle to a town dandy,) was walking with her, on a dark night, 
past the Diapers. The Diapers were hanging over the gate, 
unluckily, and their Pearl-street admirers sitting on the top 
rail of the fence. 

“Who is it ?” said a strange voice. 

_ The reply, sent upward from a scornfully projecting under- 
lip, rebounded in echoes from the tense nose of Miss Diaper. 

“A Mr. Crash, and a girl from‘the back street!” 

It was enough. A hot spot on his cheek—a warm rim round 
his eyes—a pimply pricking in his skin, and it was all over! 
His vow was made. He coldly bid Meena good night, at her | 
father’s door, and went home and counted his money. And 
from that hour, without regard to sex, he secretly accepted | 
shillings from gratified travellers, and “ stood treat’ no more ! 





Saratoga was crowded with the dispersed nuclei of the | 
metiopolises. Fashion, wealth and beauty were there. Brown | 
Crash was there, on his return from a tour to Niagara and the | 
lakes. 

“ Brown Crash, Esq.,’’ was one of the notabilities of Congress | 
Hall. Here and there a dandy “could not quite make him | 
out,” but there was evidently something uncommon about | 
him. ‘The ladies thought him “ of the old school of politeness,”’ | 
and the politicians thought he had the air of one used to influ- | 
ence in his county. His language was certainly very choice | 
and peculiar, and his gait was conscious dignity itself. He} 
must have been carefully educated, yet his manners were | 
popular, and he was particularly courteous on a first introduc- | 
tion. The elegance and ease with which he helped the ladies 
out of their carriages were particularly remarked, and a shrewd | 
observer of manners said of him that ‘‘¢hat point of high breed- | 
ing was only acquired by daily habit. He must have been 
brought up where there were carriages and ladies.” A mem- | 
ber of Congress, who expected to run for governor, inquired | 
and took wine with him. His name was mentioned by the letter- | 
writer from the Springs. Brown Crash was in his perihelion ! | 

The season leaned to its close, and the following paragraph 
appeared in the New-York American : 

“ Fashionable Intelligence.—The company at the Springs is | 
breaking up. We understand that the Vice-President and | 


Brown Crash, Esq., have already left for their respective resi- | 





dences. ‘The latter gentleman, it is understood, has formed a} 

matrimonial engagement with a family of wealth and distinction || 

from the south. e trust that these interesting bonds, binding | 

together the leading families of the far-divided extremities of 

our a may tend to strengthen the tenacity of the great | 
t 


American Union! !” | 
| 





It was not surprising that the class in Slimford who knew || 
everything—the milliners, to wit—moralized somewhat bit- || 
terly on Mr. Crash’s devotion to the Diapers, after his return, || 
and his consequent slight to Meena Dimity. “ If that was the 
effect of fashion and distinction on the heart, Mr. Crash was 
welcome to his honours! Let him marry Miss Diaper, and 
they wished him much joy of her nose ; but they would never 
believe that he had not ruthlessly broken the heart of Meena 
Dimity, and he ought to be ashamed of himself, if there was 
~ shame in such a dandy !” : ‘ i} 

ut the milliners, though powerful people in their way, || 
could little affect the momentum of Brown Crash’s glories. || 
The paragraph from the “ American” had been copied intv the || 
Slimford Advertiser, and the eyes of Sassafras-street and Pep- || 
peridge-street were alike opened. ‘They had undervalued || 
their indigenous “prophet.” They had misinterpreted and 
mis-read the stamp of his superiority. He had been obliged | 
to go from them to be recognized. But he was return- || 
ed. He was there, to have reparation made—justice done. | 
And now what office would he like, from assessor to path- | 
master, and would he be good enough to name it before the | 
next town-meeting. Brown Crash was king of Slimiord ! || 

And Harriet Diaper! The scorn from her lip had gone, like 
the blue froma radish. Notes for “ B. Crash, Esq.,’" showered 
from Sassatfras-street—bouquets, from old Diaper’s front yard, 
glided to him, per black boy—no end to the endearing atten- 
tions, undisguised and unequivocal. Brown Crash and Harriet 
Diaper were engaged—if having the front parlour given up to | 
them of an evening meant anything—if his being expected 


every night to tea meant anything—if his devoted (though she 
thought rather cold) attentions meant anything. 

They did not mean anything! ‘They all did not mean any- 
thing! What does the orthodox minister do, the third Sunday 
after Brown Crash’s return, but read the banns of matrimony 
between that faithless man and Meena Dimity ! 

But this was not to be endured. Harriet Diaper had a cou- 
sin who was a “strapper !’”? He was boss of a saw-mill, in the 
next county, and he must be sent for. He was sent for. 


The fight was over. Boss Diaper had undertaken to flog 
Brown Crash, but it was a drawn battle, for the combatants 
had been pulled apart by their coat-tails. They ge into 
the bar-room and stood, recovering their breath. The people 
of Slimford crowded in, and wanted to have the matter talked 
over. Boss Diaper bolted out his grievance. 

“Gentlemen !’’ said Brown Crash, with one of his irresisti- 
ble come-to-dinner smiles, “I am culpable, perhaps, in the 
minutiz of this business—justifiable, I trust you will say, in 
the general scope and tendency. You, all of you, probably, 
had mothers, and some of you have wives and sisters; and 
your “silver cord’’ naturally sympathizes with a worsted 
woman. But, gentlemen, you are republicans! You, all of 
you, are the rulers of a country very large, indeed; and you 
are not limited in your views to one woman, nor to a thousand 
women—to one mile, nor to a thousand miles. You gene- 
ralize! You go for magnificent principles, gentlemen! You 
scorn high-and-mightiness, and aristocracy !” 

“ Hurra for Mr. Crash!” cried a stage-driver from the outside. 

“Well, gentlemen! In what I have done I have deserved 
well of a republican country ! True, it has been my misfortune 
to roil my juggernaut of principle over the sensibilities of that 
gentleman's respectable female relative. But, gentlemen, she 
offended, remedilessly and grossly, one of the sovereign peo- 

le! She scorned one of earth’s fairest daughters, who lives 
in the back street! Gentlemen, you know that pride tripped 
up Lucifer! Shall a tip-top angel fall for it, and a young 
woman who is nothing particular be left scornfully standing ? 
Shall Miss Diaper have more privileges than Lucifer? 1 ap- 
preciate your indignant negative ! 

“ But, gentlemen, I am tree to confess, I had also my repub- 
lican, private end. You know my early history. You have 
witnessed my struggles to be respected by my honourable 
contemporaries. If it be my weakness to be sensitive to the 
finger of scorn, be itso. You will know how to pardon me. 
But I will be brief. Ata particular crisis of my acquaintance 
with Miss Diaper, I found it expedient to transfer my untram- 
meled tendernesses to Pepperidge-street. My heart had long 
been in Pepperidge-street. But, gentlemen, to have done it 
without removing trom before my eyes the contumelious fin- 
ger of the scorn of Sassafras-street, was beyond my capabili- 
ties ofendurance. In justice to my present ‘ future,’ gentle- 
men, | felt that I must remove ‘sour grapes’ from my escut- 
cheon—that I] must soar to a point, whence, swooping proudly 
to Meena Dimity, I should pass the Diapers in descending !” 
(Cheers and murmurs.) 

“Gentlemen and friends ! This world is all a fleeting show. 
The bell has rung and I keep you from your suppers. Briefly. 
I found the means to travel and test the ring of my metal 
among unprejudiced strangers. I wished to achieve distine- 
tion, and return to my birth-place—but for what? Do me jus- 
tice, gentlemen. Not to lord it in Sassafras-street! Not to 
carry off a Diaper with triumphant elation! Not to pounce 
on your aristocratic No. 1, and link my destiny with the dis- 
dainiul Diapers! No! But to choose where J liked, and have 
the credit of liking it! To have Slimford believe that if I pre- 
ferred their No. 2, it was because I liked it better than their 
No. 1. Gentlemen, I ama republican! I may find my con- 
genial spirit among the weaithy—I may find it among the 
humble. But 1 want the liberty to choose. And I have 
achieved it—I trust you will permit me to say. Having been 
honoured by the dignitaries of a metropolis—having consorted 
with a candidate for gubernatorial distinction—having been 
recorded in a public journal as a companion of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of this iree and happy country—you will believe me 
when I declare that I preter Pepperidge-street to Sassafras— 
you will credit my sincerity, when, having been approved by 
the Diaper’s betters, I give them the go-by for the Dimitys! 
Gentlemen, I have done.” 

The reader will not be surprised to learn that Mr. Brown 
Crash is now a prominent member of the legislature, and an 
excessive aristocrat—Pepperidge-street and very democratic 
speeches to the contrary notwithstanding. N. P. W. 


Her: is a long story made out of one little grain of truth. If 
you have had just such an experience you will like it. If 
not, you will read it as you hear a tune, not knowing the 
words. We take it from Godey’s capital number for Sep- 
tember. a 


I found myself looking with some interest at the back of a 
lady's head. The theatre was crowded, and I had come in late, 
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and the object of my curiosity, whoever she might be, was lis- | 
tening very attentively to the play. She did not move. Thad | 
time to build a lifetime romance about her hefore I had seen a | 
feature of her face. But her ears were small and of an exqui- 
site oval, and she had that rarest beauty of woman—the hair | 
arched and joined to the white neck with the same finish as on 
the temples. Nature oftenest slights this part of her master- 
iece. 

, The curtain dropped, and I stretched eagerly forward to catch | 
a glimpse of the profile. But no!—she sat next one of the | 
slender pilasters, and with her head leaned against it, remained 
immovable. ; 

I left the box, and with some difficulty made my way into 
the crowded pit. Elbowing, apologizing, persevering, I at last 
gained a point where I knew I could see my incognita at the 
most advantage. I turned—pshaw !—how was it possible I had 
not recognized her! 

Kate Crediford ! ; 7 

There was no getting out again, for a while at least, without 

iving offence to the crowd I had jostled so unceremoniously. 
F sat own—vexed—and commenced a desperate study of the 
fizure of Shakspeare on the drop-curtain. 

Of course I had beena lover of Miss Crediford’s, or I could 
not have turned with indifference from the handsomest woman | 
in the threatre. She was very beautiful—there was no dispv- | 
ting. But we love womena little for what we do know of them, 





too well! Sadness, indolent and luxurious sadness, was ex- 
pressed in her countenance, and her abstraction was unfeign- 
ed and contemplative. Could she have soutterly forgotten me 
—magnetically, that is to say! Could the atmosphere about 
her, that would once have trembled betra yingly at my ap- 
proach, like the fanning of an angel’s invisible wing, have lost 
the sense of my presence! 

I tried to magnetize her hand. I fixed my eyeson that little 
open palm, and with all the intensity I could summon, kissed 
it mentally in its rosy centre. I reproached the ungrateful 
thing for its dullness and forgetfulness, and brought to bear 
upon ita focus of old memories of pressures and caresses, to 
which a stone would scarce have the heart to be insensible. 

But I belie myself in writing this with a smile. I watched 
those unmoving fingers with a heart ache. I could not see the 
face, nor read the thought of the woman who had once loved 
me, and who sat near me, now, so unconsciously—but if a memo- 
ry had stirred, if a pulse had quickened its beat, those finely 
strung fingers I well knew would have trembled responsively. 
Had she forgotten me altogether! Is that possible—can a wo- 
man close the leaves of her heart over a once loved and deep- 


|| ly written name, like the waves over a vessel’s track—like the 





air over the division of a bird's flight! 
Ihad intended tospeak presently to Miss Crediford, but eve- 
| ry moment the restraint became greater. I feltno more privi- 





|| leged to speak to her than the stranger who had left the seat I 
|;oceupied. I drew back, for fear of encroaching on her room, or 
|| disturbing the fold of her shawl. I dared not speak to her. 
|| And, while I was arguing the matter to myself, the party who 
| were with her, apparently tired of the play, arose and left the 

theatre, Kate following last, but unspoken to, and unconscious 
perusal. A little quarrel sufficed as an excuse for the closing 1 


altogether of having been near any one whom she knew. 
of the book, and both of us studiously avoided a reconciliation. | I went home and wrote to her all night, for there was no 
As I sat in the pit, | remembered suddenly a mole on her left | 


sleeping till I had given vent to this new fever at my heart. 
cheek, and [turned toward her with the simple curiosity to | And in the morning I took the leading thoughts from my heap 
know whether it was visible at that distance. Kate looked sad. || of incoherent scribblings, and embodied them more coolly ina 
She still leaned immovable against the slight column, and her letter, f 7. 

dark eyes, it struck me, were moist. Her mouth, with this pe- ||| “ You will think, when you look at the signature, that this is to 
culiar expression upon her countenance, was certainly inex- || be the old story. And you will be as much mistaken as you 
pressibly sweet—the turned down corners ending in dimples || are in believing that I was ever your lover, till a few hours 
which in that particular place, [have always observed, are like | 


and a great deal more for what we donot. I had love-read Kate 
Crediford to the last leaf. We parted as easily as a reader and 
a book. Flirtation is a circulating library, in which we seldom 
ask twice for the same volume, and I gave up Kate to the next 
reader, feeling no property even in the marks I had made in her 


wells of unfathomable melancholy. Poor Kate !—what was 
the matter with her. | 
As | turned back tomy dull study of the curtain, a little pet- 
tish with myself for the interest with which I had looked at an 
old flame, I detected half a sigh under my white waistcoat ;_ but 
instantly persuading myself that it was a disposition to cough, | 
coughed, and began to hum “suoni la tromba.” 
rose and the play went on. | 
It was odd that | had never seen Kate in that humour before. | 


The curtain || 


ago. I have declared love to you, itistrue. I have been hap- 
| py with you, and wretched without you; I have thought of 
| you, dreamed of you, haunted you, sworn to you, and devoted 
to you all and more than you exacted, of time and outward ser- 
| vice and adoration ; but I love you now for the first time in my 
|life. Shall I beso happy as to make you comprehend this start- 
| ling contradiction. 

“There are many chambers in the heart, Kate; and the 
| Spirits of some of us dwell, most fondly and secretly, in the 
| chamber of tears—avowedly however, in the outer and ever- 





I did not think she could be sad. Kate Credifordsad! Why, 
she was the most volatile, light-hearted, care-for-nothing co- 
quette that ever held up her fingers to be kissed. { wonder, 
has any one really annoyed you, my poor Kate! thought I. 
Could I, by chance, be of any service to you—for, after ail, 1 
owe you something! I looked at her again. 2 
Strange that I had ever looked at that face without emotion ! 
The vigils of an ever-wakeful, ever-passionate, yet ever-tearful 


}open chamber of mirth. Over the sacred threshold, guarded 
|; by sadness, much that we select and smile upon, and follow 
|| with adulation in the common walks of life, never passes. We 
admire the gay. They make our melancholy sweeter by con- 
|| trast, when we retire within ourselves. We pursue them. 
|| We take them to our hearts—to the outer vestibule of our 
|| hearts—and if they are gay only, they are content with the 
|| unconsecrated tribute which we pay them there. But the 
and melancholy spirit, seemed set, and kept under those heavy || chamber within is, meantime, lonely. It aches with its deso- 
and motionless eyelids. And she, as I saw her now, was the || lation. The echo of the mirthful admiration without jars upon 
very model and semblance of the character that I had all my || its mournful silence. It longs for love, but love toned with its 
life been vainly seeking! This was the creature I had sighed || own sadness—love that can penetrate deeper than smiles ever 





for when turning away from the too mirthful tenderness of || come—love that, having once entered, can be locked in with 


Kate Crediford! There was something new, or something for | 
the moment miswritten, in that familiar countenance. 

I made my way out of the pit with some difficulty, and re- 
turned to sit near her. After a few minutes a gentleman in the 
next box rose and left the seat vacant on the other side of the 
pilaster against which she leaned. I went around while the 
orchestra were playing a loud march, and, without being ob- 
served by the thoughtful beauty, seated myself in the vacant 

lace. 
Why did my eyes flush and moisten, as I looked upon the 
small white hand lying on the cushioned barrier between us! 
I knew every vein of it, like the strings of my own heart. I 
had held it spread out in my own, and followed its delicate 
blue traceries with a rose-stem, fur hours and hours, while im- 
ploring, and reproaching, and reasoning over love’s lights and 
shadows. I knew the feel of every one of those exquisite fin- 
gers—those rolled up rose-leaves, with nails like pieces cut from 
the lip of a shell! Oh, the promises I had kissed into vaths on 
that little chef d euvre of nature’s tinted alabaster !—the psalms 
and sermons I had sat out holding it, in her father’s pew !—the 
moons I had tired out of the sky, making of it a bridge for 
our hearts passing backward and forward! And how could 
that little wretch of a hand, that knew me better than its own 
other hand, (for we had been more together,) lie there, so un- 
conscious of my presence! How could she—Kate Crediford 
—sit next meas she was doing, with only a stuffed partition 
between us, and her head leaning on one side of a pilaster, 
and mine on the other, and never start,mor recognize, nor be 
at all aware of my neighbourhood. She was not playing a 
part, it was easy tosee. Oh, I knew those little relaxed fingers 





its key of melancholy, and brooded over with the long dream 
of a life-time. But that deep-hidden and unseen chamber of 
the heart may be long untenanted. And, meantime, the spirit 
ecomes weary of mirth, and impatiently quenches the fire even 
upon its outer altar, and in the complete loneliness of a heart 
that has no inmate or idol, gay or tearful, lives mechanically on. 
“Do you guess at my meaning, Kate? Do you remember 
the merrimentof our first meeting? Do you remember in what 
a frolic of thoughtlessness you first permitted me to raise to my 
lips those restless fingers? Do you remember the mock con- 
descension, the merry haughtiness, the rallying and feigned 
incredulity with which you received my successive steps of 
vowing and love-making—the arch look when it was begun, 
the laugh when it was over, the untiring follies we kept up, af- 
ter vows plighted, and the future planned and sworn to! ‘That 
you were in earnest as much as you were capable of being, I 
fully believe. You would not else have been so cotigdl of 
the sweet bestowings of a maiden’s tenderness. But how of- 
ten have I left you with the feeling, that in the hours I had 
— with you, my spirit had been alone! How often have 
wondered if there were depths in my heart, which love could 
never reach! how often mourned that in the procession of love 
there was no place allotted for its sweetest and dearest follow- 
ers—tears and silence ! Oh, Kate—sweetas was that sungleam 
of early passion, I did not love you! I tired of your smiles, 
waiting in vain for your sadness. I left you, and thought of you 
no more! 
“ But, now—(and you will be surprised to know that I have 
been so near to you unperceived)—I have drank an intoxication 
from one glance into your eyes, which throws open to you eve- 
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ry door of my heart, subdues to your control every nerve and 
feeling of my existence. Last night, I sat an hour, tracing 
again the transparent and well-remembered veins upon your 
hand, and oh, how the language written in those branching and 
mystic lines had changed in meaning and power. You were 
sad. Isaw you from a distance, and, with amazement at an 
expression upon your face which I had never before seen. | 
came and sat near you. It was the look | had longed for when 
I knew you, and when tired of your mirth. It was the look J 
had searched the world for, combined with such beauty as 
yours. It was a look of tender and passionate melancholy, 
which revealed to me an unsuspected chamber in your heart 
—a chamber of tears. Ah, why were you never sad before ! 
Why have we lost—why have J lost the eternity’s worth of 
sweet hours when you love me with that concealed treasure in 
your bosom? Alas! that angels must walk the world, unre- 
cognized, tilltoolate! Alas, that I have held in my arms and 
pressed to my lips, and loosed again with trifling and weariness, 
the creature whom it was my life's errand, the thirst and pas- 
sionate longing of my nature, to find and worship! 

“ Oh Heaven ! with what new value do I now number over 
your adorable graces of person! How spiritualized is every 
familiar feature, once so deplorably misappreciated! How 
compulsive of respectful adoration is that flexible waist, that 


step of wrial tightness, that swan-like motion, which | once | 


dared to praise triflingly and half-mockingly, like the tints of a 
flower or the chance beauty of abird! And those bright lips ! 
How did I ever look on them, and not know that within their 
rosy portal slept voiceless for a while, the controlling spell 
of my destinv—the tearful spirit followed and called in my 
dreams, with perpetual longing! Strange value given to fea- 
tures and outward loveliness by qualities within! Strange 
witchery of sadness ina woman! Qh, there is, in mirth and 
folly, dear Kate, no air fur love's breathing, still less of food for 
constancy, or of holiness to consecrate and heighten beauty 
of person. : ; 
“ Whatcan I say else, except implore to be permitted to ap- 
roach you—to offer my life to you—to begin, thus late, aiter 
ine Known to you so long, the worship which till death is 
your due. Pardon me if I have written abruptly and wildiy. 
1 shall await your answer in an agony of expectation. I donot 
willingly breathe till 1 see you—ull 1 weep at your feet over my 
blindness and forgetfulness. Adieu! butlet it not be for long I 
pray you!” 


1 despatched this letter, and it would be difficult to embody | 


in language the agony | suffered in waiting for a reply. 


walked my room, that endless morning, with a death-pang in || 


every step—so fearful was I—so prophetcally fearful—that I 
had sorfeited for ever the heart I had once flung from me! _ 

It was noon when a letter arrived. 1 was in a hand-writing 
new to me. But it was on the subject which possessed iy ex- 
istence, and it was of final import. It follows: 

Dear Sir,—My wife wishes me to write to you, and inform you of 
her marriage, which took place a week or two since, and of which she 
presumes you are not aware. She remarked to me, that yeu thought 
her looking unhappy last evening, when you chanced to see her at the 
play. Asshe seemed to regret not being able to answer your note her- 
self, [ may perhaps convey the proper apology by taking upon myself 
to mention to you, that, in consequence of eating an imprudent quan- 
tity of unripe fruit, she felt ill before going to the theatre, and was 
obliged to leave early. To-day she seems seriously indisposed. I trast 
she will be well enough to see you ina day or two, and remain, 

Yours, truly, SAMUEL SMITHERS.” 


But I never called on Mrs. Samuel Smithers. N. P. W. 


Here is a true and well-expressed passage from “ Harry 
Franco,” a well-written serial of Bankrup: stories, published 
by Allen of Nassau Street. 


To a man who has been born poor, and who all his life has 
lived poor, poverty is not a very terrible evil: it is his natural 
condition, to which he has instinctively moulded himself, and 
his wants are no greater than his means of satisfying them ; 
his appetite is good, his sleep refreshing, his cares few, and 
his friends sincere; fur no one thinks it worth his while to 

lay the hypocrite to a man who has nothing to give or to 
i. the sun shines for him with as bright an aspect as for 
the rich; the fresh breeze kisses his cheek and plays with his 
locks, as though he were a part of the elements; the whole 
world out of doors is open to him, and the outsides of the 
houses of the rich, not unfrequently their best parts, are as 
much a source of pleasure to himas to their owners. His 
chi'dren are very dear to him, and almost always rise to a con- 
dition above their father’s; and his wile, although compelled 
to labour hard and endure what other women might consider 
grievous burdens, is always true to him, and loves him better, 
as he does her, for the very toil and privation she has had to 
encounter for the sake of him and his children. But to the 
poor man who has once been rich, poverty is the deadliest ill 
thatcan befalhim. When poverty first comes to his dwelling, 


the first glance at her meagre image almost drives him mad ; in- || 


deed, it not unfreqc-cutly happens that her cold frown kills him 
outright. But if he can sustain the first shock of her presence, 


'| the danger will soon be over, and day by day the unwelcome 


|and hated visitant will grow less and less repulsive, until at 
| last the poor man will marvel why she should have terrified 
| him in the beginning. Absolute, unmitigated want, like pain 
|and disease, must affect all alike, but this is not the kind of po- 
| Verty we mean ; such acondition is hardly known in our hap- 
|py land, where there are few cascs of suffering from want, 
| except amongst the dissolute and idle; and they are always 
wretched, whether rich or poor. 
The sudden breaking up and overturning in the family of 
|@ merchant when overtaken by bankruptcy, cannot be iully 
understood, except by those who have experienced it. It is 
like chpping the wings of a wild bird and shuttmg him up in 
a cage, to beat his breast against the cruel wires of his prison, 
while he catches a glimpse of the blue ether, where his mate 
and his companions are soaring with outstretched pinions above 
him. ‘The real deprivation of the luxuries, or even com orts, in 
| which he had been used to indule, is not the chief cause of 
| suffering with the poor bankrupt; it is the altered tone of 
| those with whom he associated in his prosperity, which gives 
;him his keenest pang. ‘The easy air of familiarity of his 
| equal, the deferential respect of his dependants, and above all 
| the manner of his creditor, are suddenly changed in a night ; 
| his companion becomes cold, his dependant grows insolent, 
and his creditor looks at him with a suspicious glance, which 
seems to accuse him of embezzlement and fraud. Of a sudden 
he feels that his respectability has oozed away from him ; and 
when he finds that he has got nothing but his character to de- 
pend upon, he begins to distrust his own virtue, as he discovers 
that it will neither gain him credit for a dollar, nor insure 
him the respect of his acquaintance ; and he almost wishes 
that he had taken betier care of himself when he had it in his 
|| power todo so. But he has given up to his creditors the last 
| copper in his pocket ; and he meets with no compassion from 
| them, if they get a copper less than their dues. He remem- 
| bers in his trouble how differently he had treated those who 
were indebted to him, and takes comfort in the recollection, 
but he wonders why men will continue to treat their fellow 
| beings according to their possessions, and not according to 
their merits. 


JOTTINGS. 

I am very sorry to record a good piece of news for the coach- 
| makers :—that the ladies are beginning to get superfine about 
riding in omnibuses: The omnibus convenience has been up- 
|;on an excellent footing for the last few years, used, indeed, 
|| with a freedom and propriety peculiar to this country, and 

somewhat characteristic of its deference to the sex. From the 
| longitudinal shape of New-York, it is easy to go anywhere by 
omnibus, at any moment, and even if a carriage could be kept 
| for a shilling a day, the trouble and delay attending a private 
equipage, would induce many to give them up, and spend their 
| shilling in the “ Broadway lines.” ‘The gentility of the custom, 
| too, has induced the proprietors to embellish and enlarge their 
| vehicles, and for sixpence, you may ride two or three miles in 
|a very elegant conveyance, and mostly with very elegant peo- 
|| ple. Of late, however, it has become a habit with an impro- 
'| per class of persons to ride backward and forward, instead of 
|| walking Broadway, and propriety has very naturally taken a 
fright. Iam very much afraid, from the symptoms, that omni- 
buses will become in New-York, what they are in England 
jand Paris--useful only to the un-ornamental classes of society. 
| If so, it will be another step (among many I have noted of late) 
|| towards separating the rich from the midJle c!asses by barriers 
ofexpense. With an errand, or an acquain:ance two miles off, a 
| lady must ride, at some cost, as a habit, if omnibuses are 
tabooed. 

I understand by inquiry, that there are one hundred and fi 
| ty omnibuses plying in New-York city. The receipts amount 
| to about eight dollars per diem for each one, and the expense, 
|| wear and tear, &c. subtract five from this sum, leaving a pro- 
| fit of three dollars aday on each vehicle. Yet some of them go 
| a course of three miles for the invariable sixpence. There are 

certain parts of the day when it is difficult to get a place in an 
| omnibus—wishing to ride up Broadway, for instance, at the 
|dinner hour or at dusk. There are several drawn by four 
/horses, which contain twenty odd persons. One named for 
| Forrest, the tragedian, with “ Edwin Forrest” splendidly em- 
| blazoned on the body, is particularly magnificent. I saw one last 
i| night for the first time on three wheels—with two rows of seats, 


|| like two omnibuses put lengthwise together. The change from 
" hackney-coaches to cabs is very unsatisfactory to passenger 
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as well as horse. The old New-York jarveys were the best in | famine. Kendall’s Recollections of the chain round his neck 
the world, with the offset of the most abominable imposition || in Mexico, and Brantz Mayer’s, of his gold coat and court ex- 
in the known world, in the charges of drivers. Cabs were in- \ perience at the same place and time, will come out pretty 
troduced to remedy this; and now one horse draws the Joad of | nearly in the same week, and be excellent sauce to each 
two and feduces the owner's expense one half, while the im- || other. Epes Sargent is somewhere in the high grass, rusticat- 
position is in no way lessened. ‘There are laws, but as ninety- ing and writing a book, and I hope, if it is not a tragedy for 
nine persons in a hundred would rather be fleeced than prose- 1 Forrest, it is a novel of good society—either of which would 
cute or bully, the extortion goes on very swimmingly. | come out from under his raven locks, with little trouble, and of 

I was honoured yesterday by being called in to a private | most excellent quality. Placide, who has a scribli-phobia on 
view of the fall fashion of hats, lying at present perdu in tissue || his own account, has offered his “ Life and Times” to a friend, 














paper, and not to be visible to the promiscuous eye till the first 

of September. I ventured modestly to suggest an improve- 

ment, but was told, with the solemnity of conviction, that the 

hatters had decided upon the fashion, and the blocks were cut 

and the hats made, and there was no appeal. It is rather a} 
lower crown than has been worn—slightly bell, brim a thought | 
wider, and very much arched underneath. The English hat | 
that comes over now is very small and narrow brimmed, and 
the Parisian is shaped like an inverted cone, truncated at the | 
base. Of course we have a right to a fashion of our own, but 
a hat is, more than any article of dress, a matter of whimsey, 
and any inexorable style, without reference to particular phy- 
siognomy, seems to me somewhat in the line of the bed of Pro- 
crustes. 1 recollect hearing the remark made abroad, that | 
Americans could always be known by their unmitigated new- 
ness of hat. Certain it is, that the hatters in this country are 

a richer class, and many pegs higher in tradesman dignity, | 
than those of France or England—tant mieux, of course. 

Apropos—in some slight research yesterday for material to 

refresh the thread bareness of my outer man, I looked in at | 
one or two of the crack shops, and was quite taken by surprise 

with the splendour and variety of masculine toggeries. The | 
waistcoat patterns, the scarfs, the pantalvon stuffs and dressing- 

gowns are sumptuous beyond all modern precedent. A man 
must have a gentleman’s means, now, to allow carte blanche to | 
his tailor. I was about to turn aside some rich stuffs, as being, | 
I was sorry to say, quite beyond my style and condition, when 

the tailor forestalled me, by the assurance that by the next} 
packet, he should receive something much more splendid | 
and worthy my attention! As I have remarked once or twice | 
before, those who live on literary profits will soon find them- | 
selves stranded on the middle class—the rich ebbing from 
their reach in one direction and the poor in the other. I have 
an aversion to the clerk’s salt-and-pepper, but I should be 
content with any other outward mark of my means and be- 
longings. 

We had a very melo-dramatic out-of-doors exhibition the | 
other evening, in the illumination of the Bowling-Green foun- | 
tain. An illuminated waterfall is a very phantom-like affair, 
and the eight ghostly gas-burners, set round the rim of the ba- 


| to be delivered verbally over woodcock and sherry, and seve- 
ral of the first chapters are uncorked and digested. Mr. Rich- 
ard Willis, younger brother of one of the Editors of the New 
Mirror, is residing at Frankfort in Germany, and preparing a 
book on the land of beer and the domestic virtues. N. P. Willis 
has a work in press in London, to be called “ Dashes at Life 
with a free pencil.” Mrs. Ellet’s masculine pen is nearly idle. 
Simms the novelist is in New York, residing with his literary 
friend Lawson, but not coquetting with the publishers to our 
knowledge. Morris will not “ die and leave the world no copy,” 
as he has half a dozen songs about being married to music— 
the banns shortly to be published. I do not hear that Hoffman 
is doing anything except the looking after his bread and but- 
ter. Mrs. Embury is editing “ The Ladies’ Companion,” and 
the authoress of “’Ihe Sinless Child” editing “ The Rover,” 
and Mrs. Stephens editing “ The Ladies’ World ;”’ and these 
are three ladies worthy the binding and gilding of less epheme- 
}ral volumes. Neal and Snow edit “'lhe Brother Jonathan,” 
| Neal living at Portland, and Snow being “on the ground.” 
| Witty and racy “ Mrs. Mary Clavers”’ is about returning to “ the 
| settlements” from her seclusion in Michigan—an event to be 
| rejoiced over like the return of the Lost Pleiad. She is an 
| accomplished linguist, and with her pure, classic, and flowing 
| style, she might occupy, here, the position of Mary Howitt or 
| Mrs. Austin in England—gaining all the honours of authorship 
| by eminence in translation. 








| I understand a great enthusiasm is about to make itself man- 
|ifest on the subject of the Stare Monument To Wasuine- 
| ton. The Association is now incorporated by the Legislature, 
|and the design, as it stands formed at present, is one of une- 
|qualled magnificence, worthy (and no more than worthy) of 
ithe subject. Four hundred and twenty five fect is the proposed 
iheight; and this, one of the New-York papers states, will 
| make it the highest building in the world—not quite correctiy, 


|| as the pyramid of Cheops is six hundred feet high. To realize 


| this prodigious elevation, however, one must remember that 
| the steeple of the new Trinity church, which is to be the tall- 
| est in this country, will only reach to two hundred and seven- 
| ty-five feet. It is not to be merely a monument, but an im- 
|mense public building, containing halls, libraries, and other 


sin in green hoods, looked as much like demons, popping their || appropriate apartments. The shape is to be a pentagon, and 
heads above water to gaze at the white spirit, as would have | the style a florid Gothic. Union-square is named as the site ; 
been atall necessary for diabolical pantomime. The fountain || put the immense size of the base, I should suppose, would re- 
grows upon the public liking, I think, and certainly, when 1 quire an area of much greater extent—and it would be a pity, 
lighted by red and blue fires, (which is part of the Friday || pesides, to break up the salutary fountain and open park, al- 
evening show,) it is a magnificent object. The private foun- | ready ornamental enough, in that part of the city. The pla- 
tains in the court-yards of the hotels are very handsome. I} cing of this noble monument on the central elevation now oc- 
Bunker, in the rear of his well-kept and most comfortable man- || eypied by the Tabernacle, and the opening of a new square, 
sion, hasa fine jet under the noble old trees; and Cozzens has || extending back to the Bowery and the Five Points, would, in 
opened an ornamental fountain in the rear of the American— i the first place, turn that festering sink into lungs for this crowd- 
great luxuries, both, tothe respective hotels. Iam told, by the || eq metropolis, and in the next place centralize, in the neigh- 
way, that the Croton water does not keep at sea. || bourhood of the City-Hall, the prominent public buildings. 





The strangers are coming in, in crowds, from the watering- 
places, and the city looks quite gay. Weather temperate. 

The literary arena is now unoccupied, and it could be wish- 
ed that some of our own knights out of practice would don 
their armour for a tilt—that Wetmore would come away from 
his crockery, and Halleck from his ledger, Bryant from his 
scissors and politics, and Sprague from his cerberus post at the 
Hades of Discount—and give us some poetry. Another sea 


or forest novel by Cooper would be most welcome now, or a| 
volume of prose by Longfellow, and these two, I think, as the | 
only American authors not regularly harnessed in the car of | 


Mammon, should have store laid away for such exigencies of | 


‘This great monument is to be built by subscriptions of one dol- 

|lar each. Fifty thousand dollars were collected some time 
since, and are now at interest ; and there is a sum of one hur- 
| dred thousand dollars in the treasury at Washington, which it 
|is hoped will be given to this. The object is one which every 
| American must feel interested in; and there is no citizen, I 
| presume, who would not give his dollar towards it. Letit be, 
\if Mr. Dickens chooses so to call it, a “dollar” monument to 
| Washington—showing that, devoted to dollars as we are, (and 
| yet not more than Englishmen to pounds, shillings, and pence,) 
jour dollar-patriotism can raise, to the first patriot of history, the 
| grandest monument of modern times. 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
(POCAHONTAS.) 


Upon the barren sand, 

A single captive stood, 
, Around him came with bow and brand, 

The red-men of the wood. 

Like him of old, his doom he hears, 
Rock-bound on ocean’s rim :— 

The chieftain’s daughter knelt in tears, 
And breathed a prayer for him. 


Above his head in air, 
The savage war-club swung, 
The frantic girl, in wild despair, 
Her arms about him flung. 
Then shook the warriours of the shade, 
Like leaves on aspen limb, 
Subdued by that heroic maid 
Who breathed a‘prayer for him. 


“ Unbind him !” gasp’d the chief, 
“ Obey your king’s decree !”’ 
He kiss’d away her tears of grief, 
And set the captive free. 
Tis ever thus, when, in life’s storm, 
Hope’s star to man grows dim, 
An angel kneels in woman’s form, 
And breathes a prayer for him. G. P.M. 


(The respectable and zealous spinster who sent us for 
publication, as a salutary warning, the very worldly and 
trappy epistle, addressed to Miss Violet Maby, at Saratoga, 
and published in our last number, has laid her fingers on 
another specimen of the same gentleman’s correspondence, 
which we give, without comment or correction, as follows :) 


Astor- House, August 10, 1843. 

My pear wipow—For the wear and tear of your bright 
eyes in writing me a letter you are duly credited. That for 
a real half-hour, as long as any ordinary half-hour, such 
well-contrived illuminations should have concentrated their 
mortal using on me only, is equal, I am well aware, to a 


private audience of any two stars in the firmament—eye- | 


lashes and petticoat (if not thrown in) turning the compari- 
son a little in your favour. Thanks,—of course,—piled 
high as the porphyry pyramid of Papantla! 

And you want “a pattern for a chemisette.” Let me 
tell you, my dear widow, you have had a narrow escape. 
Had you unguardedly written to your milliner for an article 
so obsolete,—but I’ll not harrow up your feelings. Suffice 
it, that that once-privileged article has passed over, with de- 
cayed empires, to history—an aristocracy of muslin too in- 
toxicated to last! ‘* Fuit !” 

The truth is, shams are tottering. The linen cuff which 
was a shallow representation of the edge of a linen sleeve, 
and the linen collar or embroidered chemisette, which as 
faintly imaged forth the spotless upper portion of the same 
investiture, are now bona-fide continuations of a garment 
“ though lost to sight to memory dear!” The plait on the 
throat and wrist is scrupulously of the same fineness, and 
simply emerges from the neck and sleeve of the dress 
without turning over. 

The hem of the skirt is beyond my province of observa- 
tion, but as the plaited edge would be pretty, (spread over 
the instep when sitting,) the unity is probably preserved. 


Apropos of instep—the new discovery of a steel spring 
in the shoe to arch the hollow of the foot, has directed at- 
tention to the curves of those bewitching locomotives, and 
heels are coming into fashion. This somewhat improves 


| the shapeliness of the pastern, and lifts the sex a half inch 
| nearer heaven—more out of reach than ever, of course. 
| Adieu in time—should you lose sight of me! 
i And now—(for I believe you may trust “ The Lady’s 
|| Book” for the remainder of the chronicle of fashion)—how 
| comes on, oh charming widow, the little property I have in 
| your empire of alabaster? Shall I recall the title-deed to 
| your recollection? Did you not, on a summer’s night, hav- 
ing the full possession of your senses, lay a rose-leaf wetted 
| with dew on your left temple? Did you not, without men- 
| tal reservation, scratch it round with a thorn of the same 
|rose, and then and there convey to me the territory so 
| bounded, to have and to hold for my natural life, to be 
guarded, at your peril, from trespass or damage? Did you 
not, at the same place and time, with blood taken from your 
| pricked finger, write me out, to this effect, a rosy convey- 
| ance, of which, if needful, I can send you, in red ink, a 
| paler copy? Of course I do not ask for information. You 
| know you did. And you know you had for it a considera- 
|| tion—of such immortality as was in my power to bestow: 


| You married—and with so prying a neighbour as your 
| remainder’s husband, I did not very irequently visit my lit- 
| tle property. You had the stewardship over it, and I pre- 
| sume that you respected, and made others respect, the rights 
|| of the proprietor. I never heard that your husband was 


|| seen invading the premises. I have every reason to believe 


} 


|| that he was uniformly directed to plant his tulips elsewhere 
|| than in my small garden. It was to me a slumbering in- 


| vestment—and the interest, I must be permitted to advise 
| you, has accumulated upon it! 


| ‘Where press this hour those fairy feet ?”’ &c. 





! And now that my prying neighbour is dead, and the pro- 
|| perty, in the opposite temple and the remainder of the de- 
|| mesne, has reverted to the original proprietor, I may be per- 
| mitted to propose myself as an occupant of my own terri- 
| tory, pro tem. with liberty to pluck fruit from the opposite 
i garden as long as it remains untenanted. Take care how 
| you warn me off. That peach upon your cheek would 
| make a thief of a better man. 

You disdain news, of course. China is taken by the Eng- 
|| lish, and the Down-Town-Bard has recovered his appetite 
for champagne, and writes regularly for the New Mirror. 
The Queen’s Guards have done coming over; the town 
|| dull; and bonnets (I forgot to mention) are now worn pre- 


cipitated over the nose at an angle of forty-five degrees. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


Adieu, my dear widow. Command me till you lose your 
beauty. Yours at present, Cinna BEVERLEY. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 
TO ° 


The lov’d—Oh! brightly, gently, 
She pass’d from earth away ; 

So vanishes from fount and flower 
The farewell light of day ! 

So fades from view, in eastern bowers, 
A wing of radiant hue! 

And so a lingering star is lost 
From morning’s sky of blue ! 





Mourner, thou of the streaming eye, 
Ay! break that spell of gloom, 
E’en though thy fond heart’s dearest shrine 
Lies veil'd within the tomb ; 
Think of her blissful sweet release, 
The soul’s high triumph there, 
And say, oh, wouldst thou win her back, 
Earth’s sullying blight to share ? J. A.M. 
































